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The  Rairal  living  Wage,  1921. 


THE  PUBLIC  INQUIEY. 

On  tlie  5tli  July,  1920,  the  Board,  in  exercise  of  its  functions  under  section 
7a  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1912-19,  and  in  the  process  of  deter- 
mining what  should  be  the  living  wages  to  be  paid  to  adult  male  employees 
and  to  ad^t  female  employees  in  the  State,  instituted  a  separate  public 
inquiry  into  the  cost  of  living  of  employees  engaged  in  ruTal  occupations. 
The  Board  had  in  Hie  previons  year  ' been  ^i|^«ed  upon  a  similar  inquiry* 
but  it  had  refrained,  owing  to  the  law  under  which  it  was  opmUng^ 
having  been  modified  by  Parliament  in  the  month  of  Beeember,  1919^  from 
making  a  declaration  of  living  wages  to  be  paid  tff  employees  in  rural 
occupations  during  the  year  1919-20.    The  inquiry  was  nevertheless  con- 
tinued throughout  the  first  half  of  the  year  1920,  and  was  formally 
BBMistiltuted  on  the  5th  July,  1920.    The  Board  then  visited  the  Xortli 
Oeast  ^txiets  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  rural  industries  there:   It  subsequently,  when  sitting  in 
Sydney  on  the  7th  October,  1920,  announced  its  intention  to  take  notice 
of,  and  to  consider  in  the  pe»dKng  inquiry,  aH  ewdence  tAen  in  relation 
to  rural  matters  from  the  19th  day  of  May,  1919.    It  then  abo  infenoMd 
persons  interested  in  its  inquiry  that  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
ramingor  reconsidering  any  portion  of  that  evidence,  and  of  giving  further 
evidence  on  the  general  iaaue  as  to  the  wage  to  be  fixed  ultimately  for  rural 
woAers.   Eor  technical  reasons  a  s^axato  public  inquiry  into  the  cost  of 
living  of  employees  frngmed  in  rural  occupations  was  linked  with  the 
general  living  wage  inquiiy.   Ihe  dedawticm,  o£  tiie  Board  with  respect 
to  adult  male  employees  not  engaged  in  rural  oceupttticms  was  made  and 
publislicd  on  the  8th  October,  1920.    The  declaration  of:  the  Board  with 
.respect  to  adult  female  employees  not  engaged  in  rural  occupations  was 
made  and  published  on  the  15th  December,  1920. 

In  the  course  of  its  separate  inquiry  the  Board  called  for  evidence  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  rural  industries  and  of  their  ability  to  bear  addititmal 

burden?  in  v/agos,  and  tlie  probable  effect  of  the  same  upon  production. 
This  inquiry  was  continued  from  its  reinstitution  on  the  5th  July,  1020, 
through  a  series  of  public  sittings  held  in  the  metropolis  and  other  parts 
of  the  State.  Those  sittings  numbered  in  all  fourteen,  nine  of  them  being 
in  pkces  other  thm  tlie  m^ropolis,  and  the  balance  in  the  metropolis^ 
From  the  31st  May,  1920,  to  the  22nd  J\me,  1020,  ^t  puWie  sittings 
of  the  Board  had  been  held  at  Sydney,  and  the  evidence  tafc^  ^iwreat  bad 
been  directed  principally  to  what  was  described  as  the  serious- condition 
of  the  country  owing  to  the  prolonged  drought.  Evidence  \tos  given  by 
xepre^.Gutatives.of  the  Railway  Con^uiissioners,  the  Rural  Industries  Board, 
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the  Irrigation  and  Water  Con:?ervation  Commission,  the  Graziers'  Associo- 
tion,  and  employers  and  employ eees  in  the  wheat  and  da ir^'-f arming  indus- 
tries. Thirty  witnesses  were  examined  in  the  period  between  the  dates 
last-mentioned.  Fifty-one  witnesses  have  beeea  examined  by  the  Board 
since  the  5th  July,  1920.  On  various  occasions  advocates  of  rural  ,  eni* 
ployers'  and  employees'  interests  have  appeared  before  the  Boaxd  and  taken 
an  active  part  in  its  proceedings. 

In  the  course  of  its  inquiries  under  section  79  the  Board  is  invariably 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  data  supplied  from  official  statistical  sources 
for  the  purpose  of  finding*  a  basis  for  its  determinations  and  declarations. 
Those  who  are  concerned  in  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Board  do,  indeed, 
make  cases  by  adducing  ovidoTicc  and  proi)oiuiding  theories  as  to  the  average 
cost  of  living  and  the  needs  c^f  the  average  family  in  the  community,  but  the 
i^oard  has  not  yet  found  that  such  evidence  and  arguments  can  take  the 
place  of  the  teachings  of  official  statistics  y^ith  regard  to  the  usages  of  tho 
community  in  respect  of  matters  other  than  clothing.  Parties  appearing 
before  the  Board  have  nevertheless  hjd[i>ed  it  to  construe  and  apply  the 
official  statistical  datfi.  But,  while  in  its  more  general  inquiry  wth  respect 
to  employees  not  engaged  in  rural  occupations  the  Board  has  obtained  from 
statistical  publications  'the  most  important  mcasur*^  of  assistance,  it  has 
found  that  in  its  separate  public  intiuirj-  into  the  cost  of  living  of  employees 
engaged  in  rural  occupations  the  available  statistics  have  been  of  muob 
less  value. 

THE  POSITION  or  RURAL  STATISTICS. 

Much  of  the  in.formation  required  by  the  Board  for  the  purposes  of  it3 
separate  inquiry  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  perusal  and  treatment  of 
existing  official  statistics.  The  aggregates  given  in  official  statistical  pub- 
lications are  not,  in  the  main,  co-related.  There  is  no  definite  means  of 
ascertaining  how  many  wage-earners  there  were  at  any  particular  period 
in  all  or  any  of  the  branches  of  rural  enterprise,  what  that  labour  produced, 
how  much  it  earned,  and  for  what  number  of  people  it  provided  support. 
Available  statistics  throw  no  light  upon  the  probable  effect  of  wage  varia- 
tions on  the  cost  of  primary  production  or  the  ability  of  the  rural  industries 
to  bear  additional  burdens  in  wages.  The  conditions  of  the  rural  industries 
are  not,  indeed,  shown  statistically  in  any  such  manner  as  would  indicate 
the  relations  between  land,  laboiu*,  and  capital  in  rural  enterprise. 

Tho  inadequacy  of  local  published  statistics  in  tlie  connections  referred 
to  is  not  peculiar  to  the  State  and  Commonwealth.  Local  defects  in  official 
f^tatistics  are  similar  to  those  Avliich  may  be  found  in  the  statistics  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries.  Accumulating  dissatisfaction  at  the  failures 
of  successive  British  Royal  Commissions  to  obtain  sufficient  guidance  from 
existing  statistical  agencies  was  publicly  espr^sed  at  the  end  of  ihe  year 
1919  in  a  mi^orial  presented  to  the  British  Government  by  a  group  of 
distinguished  economists^  statisticians,  representatives  of  learned  societies, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  varons  commercial  concerns.  The  majority  of 
the  criticisms  levelled  in  that  petition  at  the  existing  statistical  practices 
and  outlook  are  applicable  with  equal  force  in  this  State.    Until  these 
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defects  are  in  a  large  measure  remedied,  the  Board  wiil  have  no  sufficient 
statistical  foundation  on  which  to  build  decisions  affecting  the  primary 
industries  as  a  whole. 

The  Board  has  further  been  hanipored  in  its  inquiry,  until  very  recently, 
by  the  inability  of  the  State  Statistical  Office  to  make  analyses  and  combina- 
tions of  statistical  data  on  its  behalf  without  payment  to  it  by  the  Boaird 
for  such  services  as  it  would  thus  render. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  by  reason  of  the  conditions  of  its  constitution  and 
work»  as  set  out  in  Part  IX,  as  amended,  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act, 
1912,  must  be  regarded  as  the  agent  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  information  by  which  the  State  is  to  be  guided  in  its  l^islativo 
policy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  framing  subordinate  legislation  in  conneotiott 
with  living  wages  and  conditions  of  apprenticeship.  It  is,  tiierefor^  wh^ 
operating  as  an  agency  of  inquiry,  strictly  comparable  with  committees  of 
inquiry  appointed  by  Parliament  from  amongst  its  own  members,  and  it 
should  receive  the  same  enthusiastic  and  unconditional  support  from  admin- 
istrative departments  as  such  connnittees  do.  If  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
■nothing  more  than  a  departmental  agency,  the  question  suggests  itself 
whether  Parliament  intended  a  judicial  officer  of -the  State  and  colleagues 
associated  with  him,  who  are  in  no  sense  public  servants  of  administrative 
rank,  to  be  subjected  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  emanating  from 
purely  departmental  policy  and  inter-departmental  relationships.  Neces- 
'  sarilj^  the  Board  must  be  served  by  officers  of  depai'Uuontal  rank,  who  should, 
in  their  turn,  be  controlled  for  departmental  end?;  but  the  concerns  of  tho 
Board  itself  are  with  the  broader  interests  of  legislntion,  and  the.processcs 
of  legislation  and  its  functions  must  be  exercised  accordingly. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  Avhen  exercising  a  power  v.liicli  may  involve  tho 
community  in  a  serious  di.^turbance  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
national  income  is  distributed,  and  may  alter  the  share  which  various 
sections  of  the  community  are  to  have  in  the  national  wealth,  the  Board 
should  be  assisted  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  by  all  agracies  of  the  State^ 

GEiTERAL  ECONOMIC  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  mechanical  basis  of  agriculture  and  the  developments  of  pzeseut-day 
transportation  and  finance  have  changed  the  farmers'  market  from  a  local 

to  a  world  market,  and  have  subjected  the  farmer  to  world-wide  competition, 
and  if  prices  must  exceed  costs,  the  fair  costs,  in  their  turn,  will  be  deter- 
mined by  wliat  intelligence  and  material  equipment  can  produce  not  only  in 
the  environment  of  a  parti'T'ular  local  market,  but  throughout  the  world- 
It  is  primarily  and  essentially  for  this  reason  that  Government  is  interested 
in  smoothing  the  path  of  the  agriculturist  and  advancing  agricultural 
interests  hy  organising  departments  of  agriculture,  by  fostering  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  knowledge  as  applied  to  local  conditions,  and  by  furnishing 
special  facilities  for  obtaining  credit  for  agricultural  requiremmts.  The 
position  of  the  farmer  in  the  scheme  of  social  life  is  unique.  Enjoying  the 
special  concern  of  the  Stnte,  he  is  nevertheless  deprived,  by  the  conditions 
of  his  eaustence,  of  many  of  the  satisfactions  which  are  willingly  conceded 
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to  the  industrial  worker  under  modem  conditions.  But  if  he  ia  at  aone 
disadvantage  as  a  consumer,  he  is  accumulating  capital,  airf  hi.  basic  need, 
of  food  and  she  ter  should  not  be  the  cause  of  anxiety  that  they  frequently 

ZZ^Ti        ?''^v  •  so  far  as  concerns  the  naost 

i^rt^t  W  of  public  wealth,  the  increment  in  land  values,  the  advan- 

,  conditions  are  apparent.  It  is  therefore  generaUy 
^nceded  that  the  landowners  conduct  and  operations  may  usefully  be  made' 
the  subject  of  public  criticism,  and  that  the  fanner,  in  Ma  owa 
-special  duty  to  the  State. 

The  community  is  particularly  r.ueerned  with  the  standard  of  life  in 
^™l  <n«des,  and  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  rural  cidldnT 
National  uleais  must  be  served  in  rural  as  well  as  urban  relations,  and  it  k 
Piobable  that  the  insistence  upon  improvemsnfr  in  raf«l. standards ^ifl  have 
Its  reflex  an  e&ciency  in  production. 

.hl^t  ^""^^"^  canceled  with  the  mdusfcrial  relation- 

ship  in  agriculture,  and  not.  to  the  same  «*ent,  with  the  other  and  more 
general  matters  that  have  been  nrffin.«<J  ♦«         •+    -n        i  , 

m-,tt-.r«  In  ™i.-Jr-*  •  *o»  and  it  will  emphasise  only  the 

niatters  m  whxoh  it  xs  pmnarily  concerned.    Agriculture,  insofar  as  it  - 
•Jp^^  upon  employed  labour,  calls  for  such  services  as  the  ordinary  laboi^ 
narlcet  does  not  usually  supply.      After  all,-'  says  the  Lewis  Committee 
on  Juvenile  Education  in  Eelation  to  Employment  after  the  Wl^,  "agrieul- 
turc  is  essentially  from  top  to  bottom  a  akilled  indmrtry."* 

Agricultural  labour  to  be  efficient,  must  be  specially  trained,  but  tho 
ni..nods  ot  . raining  adopjed  have  given  rise  to  the  impression  very  widdy 
he.d  thnt  the  agricultural  labourer  is  an  unskilled  woricer.  There  is  less 
segmentation  of  work  and  specialisation  in  agriculture  than  in  the  secondary 

?r  r'^"^  in  agriculture  owin^  to  thi 

uncertainty  of  chmatae  and  natural  conditions.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there  i« 
more  mdependence  of  action  and  self-direction  in  agriculture  owing  to  the 
Mnpo8s>bihty  of- close  supervision  being  exercised  over  an  extensive  field  of 
operations. 

la  JSTcw  Sonth  Wale.,  as  iu  the  Tnited  Spates  of  America  aud  elsewhere, 
ta.  a^^neultural  ropulat.on  is  diiniuishiug  in  its  relative  proportioBS. 

lYineroeu  years  a^o,  '  says  a  Select  Coumaittee  of  the  L^gidati^  Ooimcil 
o-i  vho  Agncultural  Industry,  35  7  per^eent.  of  the  Stirte  population  l«»  m 
th:  metropolitan  area.  Now  41-5  per  <^t  is  in  ^at  ««a.  In  tliemnmci^ 
l^^itios  and  small  towns  figitres  for  tb^.«««ie  period  show  33  6  per  cent,  in 
1901 ;  now  they  reaeh  p«a^  twit.  ^  the  other  hand,  30  7  per  cent  of 
oar  popalntioa  iiA^tWted  the  r^nrl -districts  in  1901 ;  and  to-day  th.  propor- 
tion  declHiea  to  22-1  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  area  occupied  ly  the 
popalation  m  the  crty  and  tho  nu.nicipalities  and  small  towns  is  very 
Lnn  cd,  amounting  to  abo.t  4,000  ..quare  miles.  The  area  occupied  by  ^ 
rural  popnlation  i.  abont  300,000  .quare  miles.  .  .  .  Tlhe  mmAer  of 
^^^^  "'T^  declined  from  35^080  in  mt  *o 

J30.900  1U  the  year  Yet  the. vifllie-of  tiie  rural  produiH^ion  amounts 


at  present  to  about  £55,000,000  as  compared  witli  the  combined  value  of 
mining';  manufactures,  forests,  and  fisheries,  vi«.,  £43,000y000.  Despite  tho 
oxcet^ive  - population  in  ^e  oily  and  the  urban  areas,  the  rural  population 
aceouttts  fmr  the  laxger  i>ortion  of  our  productbu.*^ 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  under  €Aili«  conditionfl  of  agrii^* 
tural  work  the  surplus  oveat  his  own  needs  was  produced  by  the  farmer 
wsMtxmic^  .bs8  Hm  mm^  and  a.  much  smridlar  smp<»tion  of  tile  populi^u 
eooild  >be  maintaiaed  in  towns  and  cities^  The  dH^mfaee  in  jooduetivity 
has-resulted  from  the  greater  use  of  machinery  of  a  highly  efficient  character. 
Studies  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labour  show  that  by  the 
methods  used  in  1S30,  100  hours  of  labour  would  produce  about  4*3- '» 
bushels  of  barley,  whereas  in  1896  it  would  produce  1,100;  and  that  in  the 
production  of  wheat  each  day's  labour  brought  in  3i  bushels  in  1830,  and  60 
bushels  in  1896.t  This  position  is  acoentuated  to  an  extEaordinaxy  .deg3?ee 
in  AnateaUa.  ''^HMe»"  said  Professor  B.  D.  Wat^  in  giTinip  evidence  to  thu 
Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  already  refemd  to  on  the 
September,  1920, one  man's  labour  will  put  in  and  take  off  a  much  bigger 
area  of  wheat  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  country  I  am  familiar  with. 
That  is  partly  due  to  the  longer  season,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  we  can 
use  implements — more  particularly  harvesting  implements — which  cannot 
be  used  with  success  in  other  countries.  The  modern  harvester  can  be  usel 
in  Australia.  It  caimot  be  used^  except  in  some  localities,  in  either  the 
.United  States  or  in  GaD«da,  because  the  head  of  wheat  and  thd. straw  do- 
not  get  brittle  renoue^.  That  is  an  advantage  we  have  .ovw  ih^n.'':!: 

Smee  the  labour  generally  required  upon  farms  is  skilled,  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  industry  is  possible  only  if  the  farm  families  are  self- 
suffidng  in  liiis  respect,  or  if  the  conditions  of  iarm  life  and  employment  on 
fimxm  are  sufficiently  attractive  to  counti^ct  the  allurements  of  town  lif o 
and  work.-  In  the  United  States  of  America  an  attempt  is  being  made  by 
processes  of'  education  and  demonstration,  and  the  organisation  of  farmers' 
institutes  to  promote  a  higher  type  of  rural  life,  and  to  stem  the  tide  of 
migration  from  the  countryside.  The  long  apprenticeship  that  is  served  by 
the  farm  child  to  th.e  arts  and  science  of  agriculture  will  repreamt  a  serious 
waste  of  life  if  the  miicralion  is  to  continue* 

The  labour  question  iu  agriculture  is  quitfi  imlike  that  of  the  secondary 
industries,  because  of  unavoidable  isolaticuv.beeai^  of  tl»»e^ntially  personal 
character  of  the  farmer's  ent^rise,  beewise  of  the.matter  of  standazds  that 
hfts  aliiea^  hem  omatiamdi  and  Jheeauae-of  tibe  d^teuity  of  fbidin^  in  the- 
ordinavy  labour  maxkete  persona  who  have  acquired  sidll  in  the  breedings 
and-care  of  animals  and  plants,  and  methods  of  handling  stocks  and  crops. . 
and  who  possess  tho  moral  qualities  of  self-restraint,  self-reliance,  independ- 
ence of  judgment  as  to  the  demands  of  times  and  seasons,  and  faithfulness  in. 
the  absence  of  supervision.    The  agricultural  industry  is  organised  in  this- 
State,  in  Australia,  iu  America,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  world,  on  the- 

*•  First  Interim  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  (N.S.W.) 
on  the  Conditions  and  Prospects  of  the  Agricultaral  lndastry  (C.67— A  p  iii). 
+  "  Agricultural  Ecocomica,"  by  H.  C.  Taylor,  1910,  p.  m 
i  First  Interim  Report,  Minutes  id  £vid^aoe,  p*  6. 
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domestic  or  family  basis.  "If  the  farms  of  the  whole  world  were  con- 
sidered. It  would  still  be  true/'  .ays  one  of  America's  leading  publicisU 
upon  agricultural  matters,  "  that  the  typical  farm  is  a  family  fwm."*  And 
lie  adds,  "  The  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  farm  labour  problem  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  is  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  form  to  what 
can  be  handled  by  the  family."+ 

The  hired  assistant  in  agriculture  cannot,  however,  be  dispensed  with,  and 
ii  the  proper  attributes  are  to  be  found  in  him  his  employers  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  his  work  steady,  his  hours  as  regular  and  reasonable  as  may 
be,  his  condition  of  life  proper,  and  his  wages  such  as  will  serve  to  maintain 
a  standard  family  according  to  the  well-established  princ  iples  adopted  by 
the  Board  and  other  wage-fixing  authorities  in  this  State.  If  tlie  agricul- 
tural employee  were  possessed  of  no  special  attributes,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  resist  a  clann  made  on  his  behalf  that  he  is  entitl.  d  to  a  wage  comparable 
vvitu  laat  fixed  under  statute  as  the  living  wage  for  unskilled  workers  in 
other  than  rural  industries. 

When,  in  tlie  year  1917,  it  was  contended  in  the  Conmionwealth  Court  of 
Concihation  and  Arbitration  that  it  was  not «  in  the  public  interest"  to  make 
«:i  award  for  ordinary  unskilled  labourers  on  pastoral  properties  in  Aus- 
tr^lia,-the  President  of  the  Court  said : 

The  truth  is  that  these  employees  on  stations  have  the  normal  needs 
ot  the  human  being  as  much  as  employees  in  the  cities ;  and  the  objective 
of  industrial  peace  involves  a  reasonable  satisfaction  of  these  want^ 
For  this  reason  I  ought,  prima  facie,  to  provide  a  minimum  wage  in 
order  to  enable  a  man  to  maintain  a  family.   But  it  is  urged  that  such 
a  wage  would  mean  a  revolution  in  the  industry.   The  greater  number 
of  tlie  men  are  single;  and  their  wages,  208.  or  258.  per  wedt-sometimes 
even  less-with  keep  for  themselves  only,  are  not  nearly  sufficient  in 
these  times  of  high  prices  to  enable  a  man  to  maintain  a  family.  Many 
men  of  25,  30,  35,  or  40  years  of  age  remain-  unmarried.   Some  married 
men  are  allowed  to  live  with  their  families  on  the  station,  and  I  am 
told  that  these  men  are  steadier  and  more  trustworthy.   Thev  certainly 
■draw  more  remuneration  than  the  unmarried  men  from  their" employers 
m  money  or  in  kind.    The  varieties  of  remuneration  are  infinite;  but 
most  commonly  the  employer  provides  a  house  and  rations  for  the 
family  as  well  as  for  the  employee;  and  it  may  weU  be  that  this  fact 
tends  to  keep  down  the  number  of  married  men.   ...   I  must  say 
that  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  for  the  pubUe  interest  that  unmarried  men 
should  be  put  in  a  position  of  undercutting  the  married  men  in  the 
mattCT  of  remuneration.  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  for  the  public  interest 
.hat  I  should  depart  from  the  practice  of  this  Court,  as  of  other  labour 
tribunals-the  practice  of  prescribing  the  same  minimum  wage  for 
adults,  wliothor  they  be  married  or  not.    If  these  men  get  a  wage 
sufhcient  to  maintain  a  family  there  may  possibly  be  more  famiUes; 
aud  the  problem  of  spreading  population  in  the  vast  areas  of  our  con- 

t /ft^f'lS!"'*^  EconofflicB. '   Henry  C.  T.ylor,  AlacmiUan  Co.,  1919.  p.  167. 
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tinent  may  be,  to  some  extent,  solved.  Them  is^  certainly  the  difficulty 
that  employers  may  not  see  fit  to  provide  aceoxnmodatiou  for  more 
famili60  on  their  broad  lands;  and  if  the  man  live  on  the  station  and 
the  fainily  live  in  a  distant  town,  tiie  sodial  adrimtages  of  family  life 
must  be  largely  1^  But  thare  is  not  much  to  choose  between  this 
I)osition  and  the  present  position — in  which  men  in  the  prime  of  life 
cannot  marry  at  all.  It  is  contended  that  the  occupation  of  station^ 
hand  is  not  suitable  for  a  man  Avith  a  family  unless  the  family  live 
with  him  on  the  station.  That  is  quite  true;  that  the  occupation  is  not 
suitable  for  a  man  who  wants  to  marry,  unless  he  get  also  enough  wages 
to  support  a  wife  and  children*  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  family 
resid^ee  on  tiie  stalion  appli^  to  bolb  cases— the  case  of  the  man  who 
is  married,  and  the  case  of  the  man  wlio  wants  to  marry.  .  ,  •  I 
cannot  compel  the  employers  to  give  each  mamed  man  a  family  resi- 
dence on  the  station,  but  I  can  at  least  secure  for  each  man  a  wage 
which  will  justify  him  in  getting  married,  subject  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  family  home.  To  meet  this  difficulty  I  propo.se  that  the  wages 
prescribed  need  not  all  be  paid  in  money ;  so  that  if  the  employer  should 
see  fit  to  provide  a  house  on  the  station  he  may  deduct  the  rent  of  it 
from  the  wages;  and  if  he  should  see  fit  to  give  the  family  the  use  of 
a  cow  or  a  bit  of  garden  ground,  or  some  v^etaUes  or  meat,  he  can 
deduct  the  value  of  the  milk  or  othw  allowances  from  the  wages. 
.  .  .  But  I  must  see  to  it  that  adult  men  get  the  basic  wage,  which 
I  take  to  be  about  63s.  per  week,  looking-  at  Australia,  with  tlie  four 
States  concerned,  as  a  whole.  .  .  I  treat  an  adult  man  a.-?  entitled 
to  enough  remuneration  to  support  a  wife  and  family,  whether  hie. 
family  be  numerous  or  small,  whether  he  have  a  wife  or  not."* 

Earlier,  in  1012,  when  dealing  with  harvesting,  packing,  and  forwarding 
employees  in  the  fruit-growing  industries  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia, 
the  Court  based  the  minimum  wage  for  adult  male  employees  of  the 
unskilled  class  on  the  normal  needs  of  l^e  average  employee  regarded  as 
a  human  being  living  in  a  civilised  community,  and  stated  that  one  of  such 
normal  needs  was  the  need  for  domestic  life-f  ' 

It  is  true  that  all  experienced  agricultural  employees  are  not  of  equal 
value,  but  the  same  assertion  can  he  made  of  employees,  whether  skilled  or 
unskilled,  in  any  and  every  industry.  The  Board  has  been  impressed  with 
the  unanimity  of  the  opinion  on  the  pai't  of  agriculturists  that  tlie  em- 
ployable labour  generally  available  to  them  is  uneven  and  even  inferior  in 
quality,  hut  it  has  heard  no  argument  designed  to  convince  it  that  there  is 
any  essential  difference  between  the  basic  wage  rights  of  rural  and  non-rural 
employees. 

Credit  and  finance  as  affecting  rural  mterprise  occupies  an  important 
position  in  the  scheme  of  general  considerati<ms  pertinent  to  the  Board's 
inquiry.  The  capital  necessary  for  rural  equipment  and  development  must 

*A.W.U.  V.  Pastoralista*  Federal  Coancil  of  Australia  and  Others.  11  C.A,R,, 
at  p.p.  417-420. 

t  fiaral  W<wkers*  Unioa  and  Othm  r.  Efloploym,  &c.,  <t  C.A.B.  at  p.  lU 
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<n-cliiiariiy  be  derived  in  the  long  event  firam  tbe  snrpltt*  of  .^odncikwa  of  the 
indu.stry  itself,  but  the  provision  of  reaswaaWe i aciKtWB  for  eiiteiaing'Wedit 
ior  rural  pr.rposes  must  be  the  aim  of  every  wise  system  of  fiutlic  finance. 
That  system  may  iuculeate  the  principle  of  self-help;  and,  in  fact,  in 
countries  where  agriculture  receives  the  greatest  ajaount  of  public  support 
it  is  remaskably  self-sustained.    Credit  on  the  general  economic  plane  is 
^tepead&at  i;«m«i*  and  rol»tiw  to  the  exact  and  capable  treatment  of  cost3 
of  prodnetion^.npon,  in  fiMst,i©faBW  mi  the  use  of  capitaL  Where  an  in- 
dustry is  under  the  special  ptoteotion  of  &e  State  the -aaBae  wsgaiiements 
nuy  not  be  made,  but  proper  and  r^aaonaiiie  eoD**ioBS. «» JMWartheleaa 
essentitd,  and  the  rural  enterprise  must  adjust  itsdf  to  tlMae  oeo^lions. 
Organisation  of  the  agricultural  industry  may  b.-  one  of  the  conditions 
imposed  in  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  and  it  is  a  resource  upon 
which  the  farmer  may  fairly  be  thrown  back  by  public  requirements.  Co- 
operation ia  a  force  of  -which  he  has  hitherto  availed  himself  but  little.  The 
average  small  farm  'wifli  an  efficient  modern  equipment  is  almost  uecos- 
sarily  over-capitalised;  that  ia,. it  cannot  find  conatoat  empJoyment -or  fuU 
effective  use  for  such  parts  of  ita^uiwOB«t4Huare  E^wesented  by  machinery, 
]:orses,  &c.   Practically  the  same  plant  that  is  required. far. a  fi^acBB-farm 
i.-^  required  on  a  320-acre  farm.   Again,  the  small  farm  eannot,  in-a»era«e 
.circumstances,  justify  the  purchase  of  high-class  stock  for  reasons  of  _  'a 
similar  kind.   Tlie  relation  of  farm  capital  to  labour  income  calls  for  special 
stndy  in  this  State.  A  standard  of  organisation  may  well  he  set  up  in  tha 
iraWic  inteMSt  andiapplied  as  a  factor  determining  the  fair  cost  oi  produc- 
tion. The  Teaponfflbflily  of  m  State  itself  ia  involved  in  these  considera- 
tions, for  the  size  of  the  farms  must,  lW'lM>l«^ffl«l^l»^^»'^  such.  a»  to  make 
the  efficient  use  of  modern  and  costly  mdancary  pMwWe-to  Hbsf-hmm- 

Again,  the  question  of  land  values  and  their  relation  to  the  costs  of 
production  and  the  price  of  products  has  been  raised  as  a  matter  incidental 
to  the  adjustoent  by  administrative  and  quasi  judicial  means  of  the  relation- 
ships between  producer,  entrepreneur,  trader  and  conBomer,  and  it  presents, 
in  the  present  state  of  organised  knowledge  of  rural  economics,  an  ^oat 
insoluble  problem.   Land  values,  when  considered  in  rdation  to  an  indilBtiy, 
as  distinguished  from  an  individual,  are  only  notionally  a  hMic  element  in 
the  price  of  products,  for  they  are,  in  reality,  themselves  based  upon  the 
value  of  the  products  that  can  be  derived  from  the  laud.    The  true  value  of 
land  and  production  may  be  ascertained  and  checked  by  reasoning  to  .and 
from  land  values,  but  in  detfflrmiuing .  the  respective  ri^ta  and  duties  of 
the  farmer  and  the  eomnmnity  ihere  i».mndi  to  be  said  in  condemnatimi.of 
the  practice  of  deriving  costs,  of  production  from  eadstiufr -land  vahiea  as.  a 
basic  element.   Land  values  are  created  both  by  land  users  and.fejr  wectt- 
lators  in  laud,  and  the  land  user  is  often  enough  both  farmer  and  specu- 
lator.   Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  consistent  tendency  to  increase  in 
knd  values,  and  lands  are  purchased  both  by  farmers  aud  others  because  of 
^  universal  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  lauds  are  safe  investments. 
More  is  known  in  all  ranks  of  society  with  respect  to  investments  in  land 
and  mortgages  over  real  estate  than  of  investments  of  all  other  kinds,  and 
the  all-prevailing  confidence  in  the  futnre  of  the  land  leads  to  an  eoonoini^ 
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state  of  facts  that  cauuot  be  denied.  A  farmer  will  l)iiy  a  farm  now  that 
eannot  well  ^ve  him  a  return  that  is  commensurate  with  his  investment^ 
because  he  is  convinced  that  in  the  time  to  come  his  returns  will  emBsr 
avecage  the  satis&etiaa-thai  he  desires.  He  thus  mtexs  into  the  contest  for 
land  and  disregards  its  direct  productrvril?,  and  ha  disdofies  the  fact  that. lie 
expects  to  receive  from  the  land  gains  other  than  Hiose  that  are  provided 
by  the  crops.  The  mere  investor  is  in  comparable  position.  So  long  a* 
his  principal  is  safe  he  may  be  eoiitont  Avitli  no  returns  from  it  in  the  way 
o£.iutGreat  for  many  years,  because  he,  too,  believes  that  in  the  ultimate- 
ev«9it  his  purchase  will  prove  profitable  to  him.  The  price  of  land  is  tliu? 
inflated  astifieiall;,  apart  frimiliie  uatural^aiopetition.  that  imj  and  should 
6siatrl)etweea  fannezs  ia  the  economic  process  of^visg  ta  those  wi^i  the 
greater  capacil^  the  greater  opportunitgr  aad  natuxal  advaxdage.  Thase- 
tendencies  and  factors  must  be  weighed  when  any  attempt  is  made  to- 
adjudicate  upon  the  grievances  which  the  farmer  advances  as  against  his- 
community  in  respiect  of  prices  and  the  cost  of  production.* 

No  sufficient  survey  of  the  relations  between  the  various  factors  of  pro- 
duction in  agricultural  enterprise  could  be  made  by  the  Board  as  it  is  at 
present  situated,  and  it  remains  unable  to  do  more  than  generalise  in  its 
statements  as  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  rural  industries  and  the 
probable  effect  of  wage  burdens  upon  production.  The  co-ordin^ition  of  the 
various  departments  of  farm  ent^rise  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  for 
tlie  economical  and  continuous  use  of  ti^  available  labour  and  equipment  is, 
of  course,  the  particular  problem  of  the  individual  fanner.  Wise  selection 
of  his  various  enterprises  in  agriculture  is  also  a  primary  concern  of  the 
individual.  But  the  defects  of  organisation  that  transcend  mere  production 
and  relate  to  buying  and  selling  are  the  concern  of  the  community  of  farmerr 
and  of  the  State.  The  principal  issue  which  has  presented  itself  to  the 
Board  is  whether  the  needs  of  a  human  being  in  a  civilised  commimity,  and 
enqployed  in  the  rural  industries,  are  of  paramount  importance  when  looked! 
at  frbM  itbe  point  of  view  of  what  can  presently  be  ascertained  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  industries.  The  Board  is  driven  to  &e  conclusion  t^t 
th^  are. 

thei«umm!^«a  manm  tinqpirarrJudrittsoBs  to  Ids  capital  by^fhrnli- 
ties  organised  by  I^State,  as*  ^kould  speedHgrt^©  <*«  ease  tmder  the  latalr 

inaugurated^scheme  forthe  est^iblishment  of  rural  credits  and  a  rural  bank, 
his  prospects  will  be  <ireatly  improved.  He  is  frequently  in  a  position  to 
make  profitable  use  of  larger  capital  assets  than  those  which  he  individually 
commmands,  and  the  element  of  improved  organisation  will  no  doubt  be 
extani^vely*interodiieed  inta  his -affairs  by  the  indirect  influenees  o£  a  wisely' 
ad»bu8taMd.49irtn^i^ 

Theze  is  a  .fosrm  of  .co«operation  which  is  ordinarily  not  in  cont^nplation 
whea.cQropexative  pttzposes  axe  discussed..  Distmi  labour  can  be  organised 
f  or  quaEtative  as  well  as  quantitative  pnipoaes.  The  conditions  of  labooiSr 
otho]^  than  the  wage,  affect  prodnctivityt  dinosdy  and  indisaetily.  Some 

'  '**<^Ebonomtc  OtediUons,  Governmental  Fiiiaae^  XTnited  Statav  Seeorities.'*  IChe 
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Increases  in  the  cost  of  labour,  other  than  through  wage  rates,  may  so 
increase  its  efficieucy  as  to  produce  luore  than  corresponding  results  in 
production. 

The  farmer  does  not  yet  realise  the  great  importance  of  keeping  an  exact 
record  of  his  operating  costs  as  a  means  of  preserving  his  margins  of  profit 
and  determining  what  combination  of  the  factors  of  production  is  for  him. 
the  most  economical  and  useful.  Credit  must  be  more  readily  available 
under  any  and  every  system  of  banking  when  the  problem  of  agricultural 
costs  has  been  made  more  clearly  referable  to  accepted  standards  of  produc- 
tive operations.  At  the  end  of  each  season  the  farmer  should  be  able  to 
state  what  costs  he  has  incurred  in  securing  his  returns,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion each  crop  or  activity  cuntrilnited  to  his  financial  position.  Analysis 
and  coni'.ination  of  the  actual  facts  can  alone  determine  the  value  of  his 
work,  the  costs  of  production  and  his  own  economic  position.  The  true  and 
p.ctual  cost  of  production  must  be  ascertained  if  the  rural  industries  are  to 
claim  and  deserve  exemption  from  the  general  industrial  rule»  or  to  exert 
the  influences  to  which  they  may  properly  aspire  upon  the  general  market. 
One  important  consideration  must  not  be  overlooked:  Australian  production 
helps  to  make  the  world's  prices  for  agricultural  products,  and  the  cost  of 
production  abroad  does  not  wholly  control  the  market  for  local  and  pastoral 
products.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Australian  farmer  is 
in  anything  like  the  position  of  an  economic  marginal  producer.  The 
farmer  is  himself  entitled  to  the  wage  that  will  insure  to  him  the  living 
that  is  regarded  as  proper  in  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Costs  of  production  must  reflect  that  standard,  other  things  being  equal. 
Prices  as  fixed  for  commodities  through  State  intervention,  or,  in  the  last 
event,  by  competition,  do  not  fail  to  recognise  this  principle.  It  is  thus  tiie 
farmer's  own  personal  interest  to  see  that  labour  on  the  farm  is  adequately 
remunerated.  If  the  wheat-giowor,  for  example,  is  to  be  guaranteed 
minimum  and  maximum  prices  for  his  crop,  based  on  the  fair  cost  of 
producing  under  average  conditions,  with  a  fair  margin  of  profit  in 
accordance  with  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  standard  wage  conditions  are 
for  him  a  matter  of  supreme  personal  importance.*  In  countries  where  the 
standard  of  living  is  high,  the  arts  and  science  of  agriculture  are  most 
highly  developed,  and  productivity  increases  more  rapidly  than  tiie  cost 
of  wages.  The  burden  of  competitive  wages  has,  therefore,  not  necessarOy 
prejudiced  rural  enterprise.  None  the  less,  as  production  is  th^  mother  of 
wage?,  labour  efficiency  is  essential  as  an  independent  support  of  standard 
wage  rates.  The  rural  enterprise  must,  as  a  principle  of  business  organisa- 
tion, compete  for  the  highest  grade  of  labour  with  non-rural  enterprise. 
■When  the  necessary  exact  and  deliberate  analyses  of  costs  and  returns  are 
made,  and  the  confusion  of  investment^  labour  income  and  profits  is  avoided, 
and  the  proper  credit  is  given  to  the  compensation  taken  in  living  and 
other  conditions,  and  when  accretions  to  the  value  of  the  f  am  property  are 
brought  into  account,  correct  s^nificance  will  attach  to  the  question  of  hire. 

*  The  existmg  Federal  and  State  guarantees  are  in  point,  as  is  also  the  EngU&h  Agri* 

cultural  Act,  1920.  See  also  the  resolutions  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  N.S.W.,  Section  of 
Agriculture,  13th  September,  1920,  quoted  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  2,  appended  to 
First  Interim  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  A|;ricultural  Industry  (N.S.W.)>  1920. 
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The  farmer  is,  by  habit  bom  of  Ws  necessities,  a  saror  of  his  income,  ftoJ 
tends  to  lose  si^ht  of  the  magnitude  of  his  thrift. 

Witnesses  with  an  unquestionable  claim  to  bo  regarded  as  represeatativo 

agriculturists,  made  it  plain  to  the  Board  that  ihe  farmer's  need  is  not 
cheap  labour,  but  efficient  labour  and  productive  labour  such  as  his  own 
family  provides  under  conditions  that  make  for  a  contented  countryside.  In 
a  new  country,  where  settlement  is  sparse,  and  cheap  food  the  primary 
consideration,  the  purpose  in  view  is  not  to  produce  the  greatest  amount 
per  acre,  but  per  man.  The  human  labour  factor  i,3  of  paramount  importance 
in  all  quarters  of  the  civilised  world,  but  in  Australia  it  carries  an  added 
significance  *  High  returns  per  acre  make  for  high  profits  when  great  fer- 
tility and  good  seasons  combine  to  assist-the  farmer.  Otherwise,  high 
yields  call  for  high  prices,  inasmuch  as  they  represent  intensive  and  costly 
jeffort  and  organisation  of  resom-ces. 

The  farmer's  conditions  are.  in  many  respects,  exacting.  Fire,  drought, 
flood,  and  pests  may  involve  him  in  ruin.  His  working  day  is  long 
and  lonely,  and  market  disappointments  frequently  follow  in  the  train 
of  good  seasons.  But  if  fortune  does  not  very  often  come  to  him  with  both 
hands  full,  her  single-handed  compensations  are  obviously  substantial.  His 
share  in  the  national  divid«id  is  great,  and  it  remains  for  him  to  aceept 
the  national  wage  system  as  a  condition  of  his  work. 

EVIDENTIAL  MATTER. 

It  happens  that  rural  employees  are  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  numbers 
by  individual  employers,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  rural  labour  force  of  th  ^ 
State  is  of  no  very  significant  proportions.  Evidraace  upon  this  aspect  of 
the  ease  is  not  a?bundant,  and  has  been  derived  mainly  from  stetistical 

sources. 

Including  males  and  females,  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits"  in  the  State  was,  according  to  the 
census  of  1911,  152,000.  Including  males  and  fonuiles,  the  total  number  of 
persons  ^'engaged  permanently  in  rural  occupations"  in  the  State  varied, 
according  to  the  State  Statistician,  from  151,200  iu  1911  upwards  to 
154,400  in  1912,  and  downwards  to  139,500  iu  1919.  The  discrepancy  in  the 
figures  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1911  and  by  the  State  Statistician  is  com- 
plicated by  the  a^essmait  of  females  in  1911  in  the  former  case  at  4>900, 
and  in  the  latter  case  at  24,600,  and  by  the  inclusion  of  shearers,  harvest 
Avorkers,  and  other  casual  hands  whose  occupations  are  mainly  rural  in  the 
former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter.f 

An  analysis  by  the  Board's  Statist  of  the  census  figures  :.h(»ws  that  of  tlw 
147,300  males  engaged  under  conditions  not  influenced  by  the  war,  17,904: 

*  See  evidence  of  Professor  R.  D.  Watt  upon  Inquiry  by  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Agricultural  Industry  (N.S.W.),  First  Interim  Report,  13th  October,  1920,  Mmutesof 
Evidence,  p.  6. 

tSee  Appendix  No.  1.     Statemeat  of  D.  T.  Savkins,  p.  25. 
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were  employers  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  14,012  employers  in  pastoral 
pursuits;  that  1:^.269  were  working  on  their  own  account  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  aud  7,531  in  pastoral  pursuits;  that  10,468  were  assisting  but  not 
receiving  wages  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  5,512  in  pastoral  pursuits  ;  -that 
30,819  were  wage  or  salary  earners  or  out  of  employment  in  agricultural, 
and  40,190  in  pastoral  pursuits ;  and  that  6,139  persons  could  not  be  iden- 
tified as  belonging  to  any  of  the  specified  classes  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  2,459  in  pastoral  pursuits.  The  employee  class,  approximately  stated, 
and  disregarding  those  unspecified,  included,  for  both  sections  of  the  rural 
industry,  some  71,000.  Of*  the  65,000  male  wage-earners  in  employment, 
about  48,000  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  GO,  and  45,000  were  adults 
under  the  age  of  60.  The  umpeeified  individuals,  if  included  as  enqployees 
to  the  eactait  of  10  per  cent.,  woiild  raise  the  number  of  adult  male  wage- 
earners  under  the  age  of  60  to  49,000. 

In  the  year  1907  the  Comniomvealth  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion found  that  in  1907  the  Australian  Workers'  Union  comprised  14,866 
members  in  New  South  Wales,  most  of  whom  were  engaged  in  shearing  and 
the  occupations  alUed  to  shearing,  ami  that  the  Union  represented  a  ^f€tSf 
eaaaiderahle  pEoportian  of      shearers  aud  abed^hsodbi  of^the  State.* 

The  State  Statistician's  estimate  of  the  mrnAar  of  shearers,  harvest 

workers  and  other  casual  hansels  in  rural  work  stands  between  20,000  and 
30,000.  The  smaller  of  these  two  limits  is  the  more  in  agreement  with  the 
other  statistical  data,  and  the  proportion  of  adults  in  this  labour  force  would 
be  extraordinarily  high.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  drawn  that  the 
permanent  adult  male  employees  of  the  wage-earning  olass  in  pi»tor«d  and 
agricultural  puxanits  n^bv  f^raximiiabr  3^^0004 

The  adult  female  employees  of  the  wage-earning  class  in  rural  industries 
are  difficult  of  enumeration.  The  annual  returns,  as  is  suggested  by  the 
State  Statistician,  must  include  Avomen  who  devote  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  to  domestic  duties.  They  would  include  also  a  large  proportion  of  Avomen 
who  are  members  of  family  groups  and  women  who  do  not  fail  into  the 
"wngensaxmng  category.  Won^u  nudoe  veiy  valuaUe  eontrtbnti^os  to  tiie 
mceeeB  of  tl^  family  &rm,  and  particulaariilr  is  tiik  tiie  case  in  tlie  dany^ 
fanning  industry.  Bizt  so  £&r  m  woift  tmt  of  doom  is  coiKsemed,  tiiere  is  a 
tendency  to  restrict  it  to  meie  workers*  and  the  State  Statistician's  opinion 
must  be  regarded  as  well-founded.f 

The  statistical  evidence  as  to  the  comparative  importance  from  the  human 
labour  standpoint  of  the  various  secticms  of  the  pastoral  and  agricultural 
industries  in  1911  shows  that  farming  gave  occupation  to  6Sy26^»  pastoral 
work  to  43>881y  dairying  to  23^30,  mafketTgarde^ing  to  4,758,  fruit-growing 
to  3,V29,  horticulture  to  1;Y91,  poultry-raising  to  1,191,  and  miscellaneous^ 
crops  and  work,  including  pig  and  bee  keeping,  to  3,040.  The  State 
vStatistician's  figures  show  that  in  1918  cultivation  of  the  soil  gave  occupa- 
tion to  47,858  males,  pastoral  work  gave  occupation  to  40,988  males,  dairy- 
ing to  21,071  ixiales^  and  poultry,  pig,  and  bee  kec^ping  to  2^32  males.  The 

•  A:W.U.  V.  The  Pastoraliats'  Federal  Counuil.of  Aufit^aliaa^d  Ofcher^^  l  C.A^.  63* 
at  p.  78, 

+See  A.W.ir.  v.  Hans  Irvuie  and  Qm.y  No,  65  td  1918,  p.  7,  Couun.  AKhkt.  Court. 
t  See  Apipendix  No.  1,  p;  97. 
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Commonwealth  Statistician  gives  compilation?  for  the  Commonwealtli 
axxoiiSag  -to  grade  of  oecnpation  of  males  engaged  in  various  sections 
(ff  -  Tt»al  oeeapg&mB  m  li»  CJoinmoaweakh,  and  it  is  thence  found* 
that  the  ftmt  t«ge-««ntetB  rmHtar  m  ym  of  age  T^fRsent  27  per 
cent,  of  all  males  engaged  in  ftnmiing,  m  per  eea^.  of  aB  nuiies  tiogaged  mi 
orcharding,  35  per  cent,  of  all  males  engaged'  in  matkefrijaTdeaiing,  44  p« 
cent,  of  all  males  engaged  in  horticulture,  47  per  cent,  of  all  males  engaged 
in  grazing,  19  per  cent,  of  all  males  engaered  in  dairying,  and  12  per  cent. 
«f  aU  males  engaged  in  poultrj-raising.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
yurueutngea  for  #08  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  for  the  Com- 
monweidlSi. 

The  rural  industries  of  the  State  have  been  estaWidied,  and  are  austained 
in  the  main  by  the  labour  of  those  who  o^  or  control  the  other  factors  of 
production,  viz.,  the  land  and  equipment.    Owner,  manager,  and  "wwteMin 
«e  very  gtmerally  to  he  found  in  the  one  person,  and  frequently  enough 
ibe 'emidoy«ea,  ito  they  exist,  are  the  sons  of  neighbours  who  hope  to  be 
■indepiaidsirt  teWK  m^r  ixm.   Quite  naually  the  farm  family  supplies 
^  wl»1e  ofihelrfHmr  wgWWsd  wi  tJie  l«tm,  and  the  surplus  of  its  members 
finds  occupation  and-employment  an  oilwr  fima*  TbireimditionB  of  things 
has  an  appreciable  effect  itpon  Ifce  indttrtrisl  TOmaxmMp  <rf  ^  imam 
and  his  infrequent  employees  of  the  permanent  ckss.   There  is 
distinction  in  conditions  of  life  between  the  farmer  and  his  perraaaentlum^ 
that  is  found  in  other  industries.  They  may  live  together  as  a  family.  Th^ 
may  work  together  on  more  or  less  equal  terms.    The  control  of  the  v^yrk 
Mida4B«eil«ral'»l»lii«yMBim««ers  of  nmtaal  consideration;  and  supervision, 
parHy  for  liiat  wwan  «4  pwljy  beeanae  of  the  necfflsary  distribution  of 
work,  is  not  <doseH»r«tii«;  The  eandafibaff  of -the  faam  worked.by 
labour  are  generally  reflected  upon  Ifte  im  waAtA  - 
labour.   An  interest  in  the  work  is  thereby  encanraged,  mad  tile  adVWiates 
of  the  system  are  mutual.    But  whereas  the  members  of  the  family  MM 
bonnd  by  ties  of  natural  affection  to  one  another,  and  share  in  the  prosperity 
ptodoeed  by  their  combined  work,  the  associated  employee  must,  to  be 
TB^-i^,  have  witrmdy  the  inducement  of  qyaqiadietic  treatment,  but  such  a 
pioBpeot  of  aoqniang  ridfl,        etedit  «  "wtt  aBsnie  his  future.  The 
wage  is  «n  impartant  eJeMBt  m  iixm  imuUmi^m  fbr  the  aim  of  the 
employee  in  the  agricultural  indnstry  is  to  -be.  aa  iadfipendartfBBBjm 
Character  and  skill  may  take  him  far  ahjng  the  Toad"  to  indq^eadmc^  bwt 
are  not  likely  to  suffice  alone.   If  the  standard  of  living  for  employees  in 
rural  industries  be  below  that  of  employees  in  non-rural  industries,  the 
door  «f  opportunitr  wUl  eventuaUy  be  sought  through  those  other  indus- 
tries, and  agriculture  will  he  temporarily,  if  not  permanently,  robbed  of  the 
assistance  ifcat  it  can  not  weU  8pa«e.t  It  ia  not  to  be  overlooked  tiiat  the 
minimum  wage  rates  ^  the  State  prwrWe  onjy  ior  the  "  normal  nqfuxe- 
ments  of  a  member  of  a  civiKeed  comnmnilr,;'         any  ^'O' 
priated  to  capital  out  of  such  wages  represent,  in  tiie  case  of  the  maimfld 
man  with  a  family  of  two  dependent  children,  the  acceptance  of  condifaO« 
below  those  fiied.aa  the  .standard,  for  the  State,  or  aeH-denial  of  a  peouHady 
aefvexekiBd.   -   .  . 

*Sk  Appendix  No.  1— Memonwdtw  of  D.  T.  AwkinH,.at  p.  98; 
fe/.  Agriealtucal  Beononies,  B.C.  Tkylw,  pp.  19^  iw»  «c. 
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•Some  evidence  has  been  tendered  to  the  Board  upon  the  conditions  of  ih% 
rural  industries  and  of  their  ability  to  bear  additional  burdens  in  wages, 
and  the  probable  effect  of  the  same  upon  production.  The  Board  has  not 
however,  had  very  substantial  help  under  these  heads  from  the  formal  repre- 
sentations of  the  parties  before  it.  The  difficulties  of  the  task  oi  elucidatinfl; 
the  relations  of  the  wage  and  other  conditions  of  rural  industries  and  their 
productivity  have^  no  doubt,  accounted  for  the  meagre  assistance  which  the 
Board  has  been  offered  in  this  connection.  The  Board  has  fortunately  been 
able  to  help  itself  to  acquire  facts  and  figures  wliich  establish  certain  definite 
toudencies  in  the  rural  industries,  and  by  thein  it  has  to  be  content  to  be 
guided  when  reporting  its  conclusions  upon  the  evidence  .with  respect  to  the 
burden  of  wages  and  its  cc^seqnences  in  rural  affairs. 

Upon  the  subject  of  existing  wage  rates  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty. Each  dis.trict  of  the  State,  and  each  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
rural  industries  in  a  district  niny  have  its  c^wn  wage  conditions.  Tliis 
anomaly  is,  to  some  extent,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  employees  in  the 
various  sections  are  neither  niunerous,  nor  organised,  nor  depend^t  for 
their  wage  rates  upon  a  wage-fixing  authority.  Again,  a  large  proportion 
of  those  Avho  are  employed  in  each  section  are  employed  under  living-in  con* 
ditionsy  that  is,  receive  board  and  lodging  as  part  of  their  r^uneration, 
and  as  there  is  no  recognised  standard  of  accommodation  of  this  kind,  the 
wage  rates  largely  include  an  indeterminate  element  which  makes  com- 
parison of  wage  values  impracticable. 

In  a  survey  made  by  the  Board  in  the  year  1919  of  the  conditions  of 
employment  provided  by  178  farmers,  graziers,  dairy-famers  and  orchardists 
in  the  Northern  Tableland,  the  North  Coast,  the  Sonth-westem  Slope,  and 
the  Western  Slope  districts  of  the  State,  certaki  information  was  gathered 
which  is  now  referred  to.  The  survey  was  based  upon  a  questionnaire  in  the 
form  of  Appendix  No.  2  hereto,  and  the  enterprises  investigated  were 
taken  at  random.  Committees  of  members  of  tlie  Board  collected  and 
recorded  tlie  information  gained.  The  conditions  of  435  permanent 
employees,  or  an  average  of  2*4  per  enterprise,  and  of  736  casual  employees, 
or  an  avera4J:o  of  41  per  enterprise,  were  r^orted  upon  by  those/ principally 
employers,  with  whom  the  investigators  came  into  touch.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  of  the  employers  had  experience  of  rural  work  extending  over  twenty 
years,  thirly-four  had  experience  of  ten  and  less  than  -twenty  years,  seven 
had  cxi)erienco  of  less  than  seven  years'  duration,  and  seven  had  an  un- 
specified length  of  experience. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  tabulation  by  the  Government  Statis- 
tician of  the  information  collected  in  the  course  of  the  survey  appears  as 
Appmdix  'No.  3  hereto,  and  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  her©  only  the  more 
salient  facts.  In  the  Northern  Tablelands  district  the  average  wage  paid 
in  money  by  fifteen  employers  to  their  thirty-two  permanent  hands  wa?; 
3r>s.  7d.  per  week,  and  to  their  thirty-nine  casual  hands  9s.  6d.  per  day.  In 
the  case  of  the  permanent  class  the  wages  were  generally  supplemented  by 
keep,  i.e.,  nnstandardised  lodging  and  food.  Two-thirds  of  such  employee 
received  no  privileges  or  payments  in  kind  as  distinct  from  keep,  and  the 
eoneessions  made  to  the  others  were  o£  a  comparatively  insignificant  order. 
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In  the  North  Coast  district  the  wage  rates  of  the  sixty-three  permanent 
hands  varied  from  Ts.  Gd.  to  15s.  per  day  and  from  iTs.  6d.  to  40s.  per  week; 
and  the  wage  rates  of  the  thirteen  casual  employees  from  7b.  to  14s.  per  day. 
the  average  being  93.  6d.  per  day.  Concessions  included  milk,  vegetables. 
hutt&t  and  eggs,  fruit,  and  a  run  for  a  horse,  but  were  of  slight  value,  and 
Aot  gttieraL  On  the  South-westem  Slopes  the  average  weekly  wage  paid  to 
ittioiaimst  hands  wm  about  6d.  with  hst^p  and  feom  488.  to  60s.  without 
keep;  and  casual  employees  received  feom  8a.  to  lOs.  pet  dbgr.  In  Hub  dis- 
trict the  great  majority  of  the  employees  received  some  ctmcesfinon  av^aging 
in  value  in  the  case  of  married  males  to  6s.  7d.  per  wedc.  In  tiie  WeBtean 
district  the  average  weekly  wage  paid  to  permanent  general  hands  was  about 
33s.  6d.  per  we^  with  keep,  or  54s.  without  keep,  and  the  weekly  wages  of 
harvest  hands  varied  from  54s.  to  60s.  with  keep,  and  of  threshing-machine 
from  48a.  to  60s.  with  keep.  Orchard  hands  in  thia  district  were  paid 
an  average  wage  of  Ss.  w^tout  ke^  The  concessions  to  married  male 
^OQ^oyises  in  this  di^;riet  were  fairly  general*  and  of  an  average  value  of 
48.  per  week. 

Information  collected  as   to   the   conjugal   condition   of  permanent 
employees  between  the  ages  of  21  and  GO  years,  showed  that  45  per  cent  were 
unmarried,  and  55  per  cent,  married,  and  that  the  average  family  per 
manied  male  was  nearly  22,  and  the  average  family  per  male  of  the 
ages  stated  less  than .  1.    Eight  employers  in  the  Northern  Tablelands 
.district  provided  houses  for  fifteen  of  their  married  employees,  and  three 
'  employers  had  audb  mnployees  living  in  thmr  homes.   Particulars  of  the 
bouse  accommodation  provided  in  this  district         not  specified.   In  the 
other  three  districts  employees  were  found  in  fifty-one  cases  to  be  living 
in  houses  of  one  room,  in  ten  cases  to  be  living  in  houses  of  two  rooms,  and 
in  ten  cases  to  be  living  in  houses  of  three  rooms,  in  fourteen  cases  to  be 
living  in  houses  of  four  rooms,  in  fifteen  cases  to  be  living  in  houses  of  five 
rooms,  in  three  cases  to  be  living  in  houses  of  six  rooms,  in  four  cases  to  ho 
living  in  hoiwis  ol  aiPm  roon»,  and  in  one  case  to  be  living  in  a  house  of 
rooms.   lliurtF-^Be  employees  in  the  three  dbtricts  were  provided 
with  quarters,  eightew  wwe  provided  with  one  zoom  in  the  employer's 
house,  one  was  provided  witii  two  rooms  in  tiie  ^ployer's  house,  twenty 
were  provided  with  huts,  seven  with  tents,  two  wiUi  aeconmiiodation  in 
barns,  and  one  with  a  canvas  room. 

No  estimates  of  cost  were  given  in  the  information  supplied  for  the 
Northern  Tablelands  district  with  respect  to  board  or  rations  and  lodging 
or  shelter.  la  Uie  Nortii  Coast  district  the  value  of  keep  was  estimated  at 
from  aOa.  to  25&  per  wedc  In  the  South-weatam  district  the  aveaige  weddy 
value  of  board  fot  single  men  between  20  and  60  years  of  ago  was  assessed 
at  208.,  and  the  average  weekly  value  of  lodging  or  shelter  for  the  same 
class  at  between  3s.  and  4s.  In  the  Western  district  the  average  weekly 
value  of  board  for  single  men  between  ^>0  and  60  years  of  age  was  assessed 
at  between  l7s.  and  18s.,  and  the  average  weekly  value  of  lodging  or  shelter 
for  the  same  class  at  between  2s.  and  3s. 

From  a  general  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  remuneration  paid  to  the 

various  classes  of  permanent  employees  covered  by  the  survey,  it  appears 
that,  including  all  forms  of  consideration,  the  earnings  of  such  employees 
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■\vheiii)f  the  age  class  from  21  to  inclusive,  stood  approximately  at  irciil 
93.  to  11  s.  per  dtiy,  or  from  54s.  to  66s.  .per  week.  Tliift  deduction 'is  by  no 
means  exaet»  mid,  because,  of  some  confusion  between  casual  or^^pwoMi  mi 

.perma»«Ht  ^^|^— ^  ^  i-  ^i-^  ^^^^^  tjniiwiilMi  ■■imgi 

rates'paid  -  . 

The  iBitory  erf  Ji^Mtmid  w  and  their  Klation  to  the  wages  of 
craftsmen  and  food^prices  has  beeji  traced  over  the  period  from  1823  to  1920 
-in  an  important  statistical  memorandum  placed  before  the  Board  in  the 
course  of  its  inquiry  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Sawkins.  The  memorandum  is  attached 
hereto  as  Appendix  No.  4.  The  sources  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  memorandum  are  the  statistical  publications  of  the  State  and  the  GoBfr- 
mon^ealth,  and  ^ipplCTi^fQlwr' imMw'rapplied^  tiie  States  Skutiaktaiill, 
The  6(mdusioHs  of  the  xne^pmeiuKhini  nMgpt  be  Adoptad  j»  akom^i£Mbd{p-4ll# 
trend  o£  wages  «nd.  j>sie6tt  in  the  yests  troated,  mti  Ike^  am  bow  Elated, 
The  fifsi^  =t8ldeft^*slKy»a>^^  wages  of  cvaftsmen,  navvies,  and  nmi 

workers  during  each  year  from  1823  to  1920.    The  second  table  shows  lim 
uvera£2:c  wages  of  these  classes  over  five-yearly  periods,  and  in  a  parallel 
column  the  cost  of  a  simple  food  unit  containing  about  enough  nutriment  to 
support  an  average  unit  of  the  population  for  a  day.    This  table  show* 
clearly  the  tendency  of  the  wage  and  the  cost  of  ioodnt^  metor^  ^nlVtumthirr 
n&ua  4asn«  tiaie  yesa^>iB4M&  eraftaniM^s  w«ge&  avwagad -Sa.  a  diw 
tiae  priea  of  «te  faod  imit  vm  on  Ham  mwrnm        .Thm  <hmi|#^  yeape 
af'^«0U  &rer.  tfeeaverase  was  14b.  tt  day  andil^  wrerage  price  of  the  food^ 
unit  rose  siBo  ix>  lid    During  the  five  years  1866-70,  by  which  time  the 
-average  wages  of  craftsmen  had  fallen  to  9s.  Hd.  a  day,  the  price  of  the  food 
unit  had  fallen  to  T  Td.    The  rises  or  falls  are,  of  course,  not  proportionaL 
Indeed  it  is  the  variation  from  proportionate  correspondence  betwam^^vagRip 
and  p/ices  which  measures  variations^in  the  standafd  ef  oamiofft . 

The  mo^t  striking  feature  tkeBser^^m^ckBumm immaiiinfiiaiiiiigt 
of  viewb>tiBejE!atiai6£tin»iiu^^  Ttr^jirtm 
aU^^^  dfttavM  Xr*^^^i«il^  iiaa  darii^  *o  indax  rnmahm^  iiiB  iwtfA^ii^ 
tbo  x«tik>'of  tbe  "weeiBly  money  wages  of  farm  laboOTerr  tO'the  daily  wagiSB 
of  craftsmen  and  non-rural  labourers  during  the  period  from  1871.  to  .lfiitO 
stands  as  follows:—^ 


* 

-  t  ■        -  , 
Index  Nmnben  of  Nomiiml  Wag«t  of—* 

Index 

Number 
of  Cost  of  a 
Simple 

* 

lUtlo  of  Wceklj-  Mone  y 

Wsgw  of  AgricttHaidf 

Uibourereto. 

Navvies. 

1 

!  TaSMurers. 

1 

Craftsmen. 

Labourers 
and 

•1871-1S75 

100 

100 

100 

!«. 

■ 

1-37 

1-90 

1876-1880 

109 

102 

112 

118 

1-41 

2.09 

1881-1885 

114 

114 

128 

1J5 

1-53 

2.12, 

104 

114 

124 

114 

1891-189.5 

93 

M 

100 

100 

l'4f1  • 

2^ 

1896-1900 

94 

92 

104 

90 

1-52 

2  17 

1^01-1905 

104 

100 

128 

128  1 

I  68 

2-44 

1906-1910 

109 

104 

148 

131 

1-81 

273 

1911-191$ 

121 

123 

15S. 

1-91 

%m 

I01MS2O 

1S6 

2t0 

m 

99  . 

IB 


In  the  8affle  period,  slijiiifioantly  entmgh,  the  total  popalation  of  the  Stata 

quadrupled,  while  the  rural  papulation  increased  only  by  «5  per  oeat.  The 
cause  of  the  rates  of  wages  as  thus  shown  at  once  suggested.  Agricul- 
tural wages  are  in  competition  with  wage  rates  in  non-rural  industries,  and 
thsHi^leuBcy  of  the  agricultural  wage  rates  must  be  maintained  if  agricul- 
UH^ilifplHlipiilii  ill  to  ctepend  to  any  apiHoeqiable  extent  upon  employed 
lahcwE.  Thi»  poaiitim  haa  already  hem  flmftbamwiU  .  . 

Mr.  Sawkins  tentatively  derives  effective  wages  by  expressing  nominal 
wages  in  terms  of  the  price  of  the  food  unit.  He  thus  places  side  by  side 
with  his  table  of  index  numbers  of  nominal  wages  a  table  of  index  number* 
of  all  wages  translated  into  multiples  of  the  weekly  food  unit.  The  assumjK 
tion  upon  which  this  table  is  founded  is  that  the.price  of  a  unit  of  food  ij. 
a  satisfactory  guide  to  the  general  purchasing  power  of  money.  Poititai  of 
this  table  ia  also  reproduced.  . 


Indox  inimbmxienbctive  Wages  of — 

Multiples  of  Cost  of  Weekly  Food 
Unit  of  21,000  Calorii»«-^^  '- 

Labourers 

■ 

Asrricuttand 

lAtaOMM* 

# 

WmUj  WafiMOf- 

\ffk\T 
lfoner>W*gca 

.  ■ 

Cjcaftsmea. 

an*i 

KftTriee. 

Craftsmen. 

r 

Labourers 
or  >avvies. 

ol 

At;rIoult«nl 

1871-1875 
1876-1880 
1881-1885 
1836-1890 
1891-1995 
1896-lOCO 
1901-1905 
.  1906-1910 
,   ,  1911-1915 
^  1916-1420 

100 
92 
99 
91 
«8 

104 
81 
83 
79 

100 
86 
99 

100 
94 

102 
78 

i  79 
I  60 
1  69 

100 

95 
111 
109 
100 
116 
ICO 
113 
110 
106 

13-9 

12-  9 

13-  7 
12-8 
12  9 
14  5 
U-4 

11  7 
11-0 

9i» 

10-0 

8-  6 
9  9 

lO* 

9-  4 
10-2 

7-8 
7-9 
8*0 
6-« 

3-2 
30- 
35 
■  •»•••••■ 
1» 
3-7 
3  2 
3-6 
S-6 

Tiiis  table  showa  that,  wh^i^4h»  ttt»i-rtttri wpi6$»»  atirftal^  A  dedftM^^ 
in  the  standard  of  life  to  which  they  had  attained  aMW8^  Ae  agrteutevil^ 

employee  not  only  maintained,  but  slightly  advanced,  his  standard  of  life.* 
Since         average  effective  wa^es  have  suffered  a  decline  by  index  numbers 
ieom  160^ W  that  year  to  82  in  the  year  1920.    In  the  ?ame  period  nominal- 
yrng^  m  ft-^db  incfwsed  by  73  per  cent,  but  the  nomiual  wages  of  agrit* 

'  Tbe  rates  of  payment  applicable  to  casual  or  seasonal  workers  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  rural  industry  are  generally  regarded  as  being  in 
excels  of  what  has-  been  fixed  as  the  vate  o£  the- living  wage  in  iioA*raraL 
industries.    Some  coMidenrtw  of  s«ch  rates*  appears,  however,  to  be 

necessary. 

•  Ili^pMlo»ld»lMlfa3fei^  MtfdWnrftioB  as  te  tiie  rates  prevailing  since  the 
year  1907  is  to  be  foimd.  in  the  judgments  and  awards  of  the  ComoapftwiilSh 
CJourt  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration.  The  then  escisting  rates  fbrfheariag 
were  £1  per  hundred,  and  hut  accommodation,  the  shearer  finding  himsolf^u 
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nfious  and  cook.^  The  actual  earnings  at  the  rate  stood,  by  rough  approxi- 
nation  of  averages  for  New  South  Wales,  at  £3  a  vreek  gross,  from  start  to 
SeSdi  of  the  shed;  or,  deducting  the  average  expeiises  attaefalog  to  Mb 
equipment  (3s.),  £2  18s.  net^f  These  rates  had  affiled  ahaost  oniv^rsldly 
throughout  New  South  Wales  for  some  twenty  years.J  In  1902  by  agree* 
meiit  between  the  New  South  Wales  Pastoralists'  Union  and  the  Machino 
vShoarei^  and  Shed  Ilands^  Union,  wool-rollers,  piece-pickers  and  penners-up 
^crc  paid  30s.  per  week  and  keep,  and  all  other  shed  liands  25s.  per  week  and 
keep.§  In  190-3  the  same  parties  conferred  and  modified  the  agreement  so 
as  to  provide  payment  at  the  xate  of  273.  64  per  wed^  with  rations  for  wool- 
rollers  and  piece-pickers,  25s.  per  week  with  rations  for  paoners-up,  and 
23s.  6d.  per  week  with  rations  for  all  other  shed  hands,  g  These  rates  pre- 
Tailed  generally  until  1907.  Bly  an  award  of  the  20th  July,  1907,  ther 
Court  mentioned  prescribed  the  following  rates  for  New  South  Wales: — 
Sliearers  24^.  per  H^O  shorn  of  flock  wethers,  ewes,  and  lambs  (with  increas- 
ing- rates  for  rains  over  tl  niontlis  old,  and  stud  ewes),  subject  in  the  cases 
where  the  employer  fouiid  rations  to  a  reduction  of  3d.  3d,  per  100  sheep 
shorn*  and  shed  hands  when  wool-rollers,  piece-pickers,  and  penners*up 
SOs.  per  week  with  rations,  otherwise  if  orer  18  years  of  age,  278.  6d.  per 
ve^  with  rations,  but  in  either  case  if  th^  ^ found''  themselves  the  wagw 
were  to  be  increased  by  13s.  per  week.  Rat^  were  also  fixed  for  cooks  and 
wool-presscrs  above  the  minimum  adopted  in  the  case  of  shed  hands.f 

In  1911  the  Court  again  dealt  with  the  rates  for  the  same  classes  of 
labour,  and  determined,  when  fixiiie:  piece-work  rates  for  shearers,  to  adopt 
what  would  enable  an  averaj^e  shearer  to  earn  such  wages  per  week  as  would 
be  the  just  minimum  for  the  shearer  to  receive  if  he  were  paid  by  time.** 
The  Court  proceeded  by  finding  first  the  basic  or  living  wage — ^the  wage 
essential  for  civilised  living  with  a  small  household — and  then  adding  a 
wage  for  skill  or  special  cizcanistances.tt  The  Conrfc  held  that  the  answer 
to  the  question — Can  the  industry  bear  the  wages  which  would  otherwise 
he  fair — ^probably  ought  not  to  affect  the  amount  of  the  basic  or  living 
wage,  but  it  might,  under  special  circumstances,  as  where  an  industry  was 
struggling  for  existence;  be,,  pcrhap?,  allowed  to  affect  the  amount  of  the 
additional  wage.  The  rate  of  24s.  per  100  sheep  shorn  had  produced  for 
the  average  shearer,  the  Court  concluded,  a  net  return  per  week  of  his 
expedition  not  exceeding  XS4t  Taking  the  basic  or  living  wage  at  42s. 
the  Court  added  68.  per  week  for  the  time  lost  and  expenses  incurred 
in  travelling,  and,  with  the  intmtion  of  giving  &e  shearer  wages  equivalent 
to  a  time  rate  of  608.  per  week  for  the  expedition,  fixed  the  piece-work  rate 
for  flock  sheep  (wethers,  ewes,  lambs)  at  24s.  per  lOO  where  rations  were 
not  found,  and  permitted  a  deduction  from  that  sum  of  15s.  in  New  South 
Wales  where  rations  were  found.  §§  In  the  case  of  the  shed  hand,  whom  it 
treated  as  an  unskilled  worker,  the  Court  aaid  that  if  42s.  peit  wecic  to 


*  The  A.W.IT.  9.  1!he  Pastoralists*  FedeMl  Council  of  AuslnUa  aod  Othsn,  1 

C.A.R.,  at  p.  80.  t  lb.  p.  84. 

t  lb.  p.  92.  S  lb,  p.  93.  I!  lb.  p.  94.  IT  lb.  pp.  98-107. 

^•Tlie  A.W.U.  r.  The  PaBtoraliats'  Federal  Council  and  Others,  5  C.A.K.9  p.  48. 

i^Jk  p.  73.  tXlifP*  7&  §iifr.  105. 
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remain  as  the  hasic  wage  in  the  cities,  the  adult  shed  hand  should  get  not 
less  tlian  48s.,  because  the  extra  Gs.  per  week  at  tlie  very  least  ^vere  required 
to  cover  the  fares  and  expenses  and  time  lost  in  travelling.  But  for  reasons 
arising^  out  of  technical  questions  of  jurisdiction,  the  C<#nrt  made  tlie 
TOiwitnwtw  rate  for  all  States  87s.  6d.  in  cash  with  rations  valued  at  10s.  per 
week,^  Bates  in  exoess  of  the  shed  hands'  rates  were  also  fixed  for  eoolot 
at  shearing  sheds,  wool-preaaers,  wooL8COiirers.t 

In  the  year  1917  (28th  June,  1917),  the  same  Court  again  made  an  awttd 

for  the  pastoral  industry.  It  found  that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  61*4 
per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  it  increased  the  rate  for  lioek  sheep  from 
24s.  to  SOs.  per  hun'dred  shorn,  with  corrospouding  increases  in  the  associated 
rates.  In  1911  the  deduction  for  keep  in  New  South  Wales  had  been  fixed 
at  15s.  per  week,  and  it  was  now  fixed  at  20s.  per  week.  By  this  award  shed 
hands  and  wool-scour  hands  were  given  a  wage  of  £3  per  week  with  keep, 
and  overtime  rates  at  time  and  a  half  for  the  first  two  hours  and  double 
time  thereafter.  Minimum  rates  of  a  higher  order  were  also  prescribed  for 
wool-prcssers  and  cooks.  |  The  awaini  related  only  to  employees  who  were 
members  of  the  A.W.  Union,  and  it  defined,  int^r  alia,  the  term  "keep.** 
For  its  purposes  "keep"  meant  good  and  suffieient  living  accommodation, 
and  good  and  sufficient  rations,  cooked  (so  far  as  cooking  was  necessary)  by 
a  competent  cook^  but  in  the  case  of  station  hands  it  did  not  include  accom- 
modation tmder  a  roof  or  cooking  when  the  circumstances  raidered  such 
accommodation  or  cooking  impracticaUe.| 

This  award  was  varied  by  the  Court  as  from  the  end  of  November,  1918J| 
The  margin  of  ISs.  per  week  hetwem  the  "found"  rate  and  the  "not 
found "  rate  for  station  hands  having  proved  to  be  too  small,  it  waa  in- 
creased to  21s.;  the    found"  rate  being  fixed  at  42s.,  and  the  **  not  found* 

xate  remaining  at  68s.  .  «  } 

A  further  variation  of  the  rates  for  station  hands  was  introduced  by  th? 
Court  as  from  the  12th  June,  1920.11  The  minimum  rates  were  raised,  in 
the  case  of  adults,  other  than  boundary-riders,  to  ^^2^.  per  week,  without 

keep,"  or  488.  per  we^,  with  keep,"  and  in  the  case  of  adult  bouudary- 
rideis  to  64s.  per  weekr  without   keep,"  or  408.  per  week,  with  keeifJ^ 

In  the  year  1920  (12th  April,  1920),  the  same  Court  made  an  award 
covering  the  citrus  and  other  fruit-growers  of  Xew  8outh  Wales.  The 
industry  had  not  previously  heen  regulated  hy  any  State  tribunal,  and  the 
conditions  of  labour  were  varying  and  chaotic.**  The  Court  prescribed 
69s.  per  week  for  adult  male  employees,  other  than  casual  or  seasonal 
employees,  basing  its  determination  upon  the  current  cost  of  living,  and  728. 


•A.W.U.  V.  The  PastoraUats*  Federal  Council  of  Australia  and  Others,  5  CA.&. 

p.  96.         t  lb.  pp.  105-107.  _ 
I  A.W.U.  9.  Tht  Pastoralists'  Federal  Goandl  of  Australia  and  Othm,  11  CAA. 

at  pp.  427-431.  %Ih,  p.  453. 

II  A.W.U.  V.  Xhe  Pastocaliflto'  Federal  Coonoil  of  Australia  Md  Qfchert.  12  CAAL^ 
at  p.  636. 

IT  A.W.U.  r.  The  Pastoralists'  Federal  Council,  1920.    Not  yet  reported. 

•*  A,W.U.  V.  W.  Arthur  and  Others,  No.  30  of  1919,  Comm.  Arbitration  Coorti 
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fSK  liadc^Jaair  ^sm&kms^  casual  ^easif loyeM^  i^«Mtf^dM9|  ^ragageci  m  or  m 

Employees  were  in  this  ease  again  the  memhers  of  the  A.W.  Union. 

The.  xates  tiiat  haT«  be^  adopted  fof.  set^Kmal  4Nt  ^mmk  ««»k  dwifr  t(f 
employees  in  the  cereal  and  other  f arzuing  sections  o£  rur^  iadaflltrieB  h^am 
not  so  far  been  prescribed  by  awards  of  any  industrial  tribwual.    There  is, 

nevertheless,  some  evidence  available  as  to  predominant  practice  in  this 
Ciwmectioft.jdufiiig^  the  pa$t  y^ars.  - 

ILh^  pM»^tectiv«  iefflcicnicy  of  indttstriess  of  the  State  has  wbA^  the 
9*ibjeet  of  statistical  treatment  by  the  Board's  statist.   The  average  ommal 

production  in  New  South  Wales  of  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  dairy  products 
is  thrown  into  a  misleading  light  v/heii  money  value  statistics  only  are  used, 
and  it  has,  therefore,  been  the  Board's  care  to  direct  its  attention  to  quantity 
statistics  also.    Taking  pastoral,  agrricultural,  and  dairying  production  by 
tiuittrtity  statistics  it  is  found  liiat,  when  the  average  of  the  five  years  1909-13 
i«  MB^i^red  wi'^       average  of  the  ^  years  1915-19,  the  prodnctioa  of 
ui^iterops  increased  in  tiie  latter  perk)d  by  about  17  i>er  ceiit  Plrodnefion 
^  potatoes  decreased  by  54  pt  r  cent.,  of  wool  by  2S  per  ceoit.,  and  <rf  wiTO 
by  ?T  per  cent.,  but  production  of  bacon  and  hams  has  increased  by  13-5  per 
cent.,  and  of  cheese  by  23-5  per  cent.    The  production  of  butter  shows  a 
slight  decrease  of  2-0  per  cent.^:   This  record  of  production  is  more  significant 
wten  it  is  reviewed  in  the  Ugh1  of  the  meteorological  data  of  the  periods 
compared,  and  with  due  attention  te  tbe^distarbiBii  influ^oces  of  the  denaands 
•(^  the  war. 

A  highly  important  statistical  table  has  been  prepared  by  the  Govern- 
ment Statistician  according  to  a  schedule  designed  by  the  Board's  statist, 
lihis' table  app«rs  as  Appendix  No.  5 -hereto.    The  table  shows  details  of 
the  improvement  in  the  butter-making  quality  of  milk  during  the  period 
from  1904  to  1919.   3tilk  r^arded  as  raw  material  for  producing  butter 
improved  1^  about  3  per  cent  in  the  ^ieridA  *rom  1909  to  IMS,  m  coicqpared 
^ith  the  period  1904  to  1908,  and  by  about  7  per  cent  ^  ^e^rioi  1915  to 
1919,  as  compared  with  1909  to  1913.   There  was  a  parallel  improvcfment  in 
the  chcese-makiiig  quality  of  the  milk.    The  imi-rovernent  in  the  quality  of 
milk  from  both  aspects  combined  is  of  distinct  importance.    The  actual 
yield  of  milk  in  gallons  during  each  year  of  the  period  1901  to  1919  is  sho-vn, 
as  is  also  what  may  be  termed  the  equivalent  yield  of  milk  during  each 
year,  the  quality  of  the  milk  being  regarded  as  constant  throughout.  Thus 
a  decrease  in  the  average  apparent  yield  of  nearly  3  per  cent  between  the 
last  two  five-yearly  periods  seems,  owing  to  the  improvement  of  7  pe?  cent, 
in  the  quality,  to  be  really  an  increase  of  about  44  per  cent- 

Tbm  Govemmeat  Statastieiazii  has.  also  suK>Ued  a  tablet  showing  the 
increaae  during  the  kfii*^pefflty  yeaw  da  iSm  vmiSsX  of  wool  per  sheep  shorn 
in  Xew  South  Wales.  During  the  five  y^rs  1898-1902  Ite  average  gvea«y 

•  The  limit  fixe  l  l>v  considerations  of  jurisdiction.    .        A,W.U.*«.  VV^  Alffijttrand 
^Others,  No.  30  of  1919,  Comm.  Arbitration  Court. 

+  See  Appendix  No.  6.  .     *       v  j 

iFor  fuller  statement  see  Bcnort  of  Royal  Comaawsiiift  «>f  Inquiry  into  th^  rroposed 
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^Im  Wiabed  6-^  lb.  Duniig  the  five  years  1915-19  the  avernge  Tveight 
was  f  48  4k  Th*  awMy  value  of  the  fieece  has.  increased  by  117 

per  cent,  between  the  t3»#«ri^  wii^ 

sum  and  in  effect  the  evidence  t^?fr*  -th«  'Coniiti«)2l8^<lie 
V«Md  industries  and  their  ahihty  to  bear  additional  wage  burdens,  al«*ougIl 
«^BKiaii«V  >«,  its  main  current  or  general  trend,  favourable  to  the 
l»pMhtmi'<if  >i  liBiiaWil  Mntmil^irage  xnle  in  the  rural  industries. 

Xm,  DETERMINATION  OP  1®E  BO«RD  AS  OT^LUENCED  Bf  . 
'  •  TEEMS  or  THE  STATUTE. 

It  i«^he  duty,  as  p»««ra»4  '»»  «^  tlie  Industeial  Arbi- 

tration Act.  1912-19,  "  l«,m  year  to  «^ 
i^xcrease  or  decrease  in  the  average  cost  <rf  k«i«,"  ^'^'^^^T^ 
for  aikdt  male  and  female  employees.  In  the  pafoceas  of  .tiite  vw^rj^^^fee 
Board  must  deal  separately  with  the  question  of  the  cost  of  h«Bg  Qf 
«,^loyee8  engaged  in  rural  occupations,  and  must,  if  it  makes  a  declaration 
«Q^^h»tBia«feioned  employees,  separate  those  employees  from  adult 
«il!e<Ai«'a*Jlt-*femle  «Bpk^ees  gmerally.  In  its  separate  public  inquiry 
^^ng  the  M  yk^  to  be  faid  to  adult  ^niployee*  m 

^u^occupations,  th,^  B««*-»IU*  tdH^**M»ce  of 
rural  industries  and  their  ^^WK^^ 

the  probable  effect  of  the  same  upon  produetion.  ^ '^^^'t^ 4* 
report  its  conclusions  upon  such  evidence.  The  B^-'*^^'^^? 
.tiito  fi^  from  making  a  declaration  of  the  living  wages  to  be  paid  to  «d^t 
^imployees  in  rural  occupations.  If  it  does  not  refrain  from  making  that 
ii^^  Wm^  in  ita  declaration,  give  weight,  as  far  as  is  reasonable 
to  its  condusiona  upon  the  evid«ioe  diacloaing  the  conditions  of  the  rural 
industries,  their  abiUty  to  bear  additional  wagea,  and  the  probahte  efiect  ol 
wage  burdens  upon  production. 

IB  executing  its  living-wage  fixing  function  in  relation  to  aduk  mate  and 
female  empl<?yees  not  engaged  in  rural  occupations,  the  practice  of  the  Board 
hrieen  Cpa^  «rf«'*eveiw  tlu.  atotiatics  of  the  average  cos   of  living 
of  the  people  ol  the-  State.   Tb^-weW-cost  of  living  so  ascertained  is  a 
general  average,  and  it  is,  at  the  least,  weighted  by  the  coudUions  of  all 
classes  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  rural  occupations.   The  non-rural  In  nig 
waTis  thus  regarded  as  a  wage  which  should,  by  the  terms  of  tl^  statute^ 
be  related  to  the  widest  possible  basis  of  social  usag^    The  statute  dear^ 
indicates,  however,  that  the  basis  of  the  living  wage  for  employees  enga»^ 
in  m^^Wtiona  must  be  something  different.    The  Board 
it.  iiAfe^r-^pwate.  public  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  living  of  employees 
engaged  in  rural  (Secnpatio-i      diatinct  from  its  investigation  of  th. 
av^cost  of  Uving  of  the  community;  and  whereas  the  living  wage  to  he 
declared  with  respect  to  adult  male  and  female  employees  not  engaged  in 
rural  occupations  must  'be  related  to  the  average  coat  of  living,  the  livii^ 
wages  to  be  paid  to  employees  engaged  in  rural  occupations  must 
to  the  norm  to  be  ascertained  by  the  separate  process  of  inquiry,   it  musj 
therefore,  be  inferred  that  the  living-wage  of  adult  rural  employees  la 
intended  V  Parliament  to  be  a  wage  that  does  not  reflect  the  proportion. 
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of  the  first-mentioned  wage.  Apart,  then,  from  the  coHsidemtions  due  to 

the  "  conditions  of  the  rural  industries  and  their  ahility  to  hear  additicmal 
burdens  in  wages  and  the  probable  effect  of  the  fame  upon  production,"  the 
Board  must,  in  fixing  the  rural  wage,  be  guided  by  factors  and  principles 
which  are  independent  of  those  influeurnng  its  determination  of  the  non- 
rural  living  wage.  So  it  appears  that  if  the  conditions  of  rents  or  any  of 
the  other  el^euts  in  the  rural  coat  of  living  Biake  the  total  of,  l^t  coat  of 
liTing  lower  than  the  total  d  the  average  cost  of  livingy  the  rural  living 
wage  must  be  related  to  a  lower  monetary  standard  than  the  non-rural  living 
wage,  and  may,  perhaps  must,  be  absolutely  and  relatively  a  lower  wage.  Had 
it  not  been  for  tliese  considerations  the  Board  probabl^^  would  not  have 
hesitated  early  in  the  year  1921  to  extend  the  wage  declared  in  October, 
1920,  to  the  rural  industries,  subject  to  such  deductions  as  might  appro- 
priately be  made  from  such  wage  for  board  or  residence  or  board  and  resi- 
dence and  for  any  eustcmiary  privileges  and  paymeuta  in  kind  conceded  w 
made  to  rural  employees. 

The  Board  is  about  to  opai  new  inquiries  as  to  the  increase  or  decreaae 
in  the  average  cost  of  living  and  as  to  ^e  cost  of  living  of  employeoa 
engaged  in  rural  occupations.  It  feels  that  it  cannot  safely  commit  itself 
to  a  living  wage  declaration  in  rdation  to  employees  engaged  in  rural  occu- 
pations before  those  inquiries  have  been  carried  out,  and  it  therefore  refrains 
from  making  a  declaration  upon  the  basis  of  this  report.  There  is  now  a 
general  tendency  towards  normality  in  conditions  in  rural  as  v*'ell  as  other 

industries,  and  on  the  completion -of  the  coming  inquiries  the  Board  will 
declare  a  living  wage  for  rural  industries  unless  it  is  convinced  by  what 

it  will  hear  in  the  course  of  those  inquiries  that  it  should  continue  to  refrain 
from  doing  so.  . 

The  considerations  and  findings  which  the  Board  now  publishes  for  the 
information  of  those  concerned  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  further 
mctim  eoateoq^lated. 

GEO.  S.  BEEBY,  President. 

J.  B.  HOLME,  Deputy-President. 

W.  T.  WILLINGTON,  ) 

THOMAS  BOUTLEY,  (  Commissioners. 

ARTHTTR  COOPER,  ) 

T.  I.  CAMPBEU^  .  \ 

C.  J.  McRAE,  J  Additional 

JOHN  ANDEEWS,  (  Comnuauoom. 

T.  C.  ARTHUR,  / 

'  7th  July,  1921. 
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APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX  Mo.  1. 

RBWRTS  BY  STATISTICAL  OFFICER. 

RUKAT.  BrEADWIXNBRS  OK  NeW  SoUTU  WaLES. 

10th  Novwnber,  1920,  aud  7th  February,  1921. 
At  the  Cenaus  1911  the  nnmbera  engeged  m  agriciiltarml,  pMto»l  aud  other  rural 

Tabu  I. 
Ckksus  of  New  9<!ath  Wales.  1911. 


Maka 


Afriooltural  Pursuits  

Pastoral 

Capture  of  Wild  Auimak  and  their  Produce. 

FkiMries   •••  • 

Iteestry  

Water  CoBaervatioii  and  Supiflf  

Total  


77,«00 

69,700 
2,000 
1.500 
6,400 
2,400 


1.600 
3.300 


4.S00 


pniHiaiiea  aannally  by  ™~   — — -•    — , 

June,  1920,  giwe  flga«~  for  each  year  aince  1S09.   The  loUowmg  are  aekcted  :- 

Table  II. 

"Pebsons  engaged  permaimtly  in  Rural  Occupations  in  New  South  Wales, 


Year  andsd  80th  June. 

lialM. 

Famalca. 

ToteL 

126»600 

24.600 

151,200 

* 

129,200 

25,200 

154,4(f0 

127.400 

24,200 

151.600 

128,000 

25.400 

153,400 

122,600 

23,800 

146,300 

116,100 

26,100 

142,200 

118,000 

25,600 

lS9.fi00 

Theae  figures  exclude  thoae  engaged  in  forestry  fishenea,  &c.,  and  mimng.  C««^ 
paring  the  figuwa  for  1911  in  Tables  I  and  II,  it  is  seen  that  the  census  ahowa 
147.000  malra  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  and  the  Government 
Statistician's  returns  show  less  than  127,000  males  simikrlv  engaged.  The  difference, 
about  20,000,  is  due  to  the  inclusion  in  the  census  figures  of  sheare™.  hanreat  «^o«««' 
and  other  casual  hands  whose  occupations  are  mainly  rural.  The  Government  Statis- 
tdaa'afigwaa  are  derived  from  annual  collections  with  regard  to  landholdeia  ot  one 
•en  aiidn|maid%  and  anch  employees  ace  expressly  excluded. 


Comparing  the  years  1911,  1914,  and  1919,  it  is  seen  that  the  males  have  decreased 
by  12  per  cent,  aince  1911,  and  by  11  per  cent,  akice  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1914. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  marked  decrease  is  purely  a  war  effect,  and  as  such  will 
probably  rectify  itself  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  Therefore,  if  an  estimate  is  to 
be  made  of  the'number  of  employees  in  rural  industries  who  are  likely  to  be  affected  by 
a  living  wage  declared  for  them,  the  MitiWMridMMdd  be  baaed  i*th«r  on  the  i^war 
numbers  than  those  relating  to  the  SOth  June,  1919. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  employers,  the  workers  on 
their  own  account,  the  persons  assisting  but  not  receiving  wages  and  the  wage-earners, 
who  are  comprised  in  the  147,000  malea'irtto  were  r^dteded  «t  the  Census,  1911t 
engaged     agrUndtural  asd^^Mto^  piimi^  %M»  mmm  m  nmier 

m  each  grade,  sabdivided  >ccflgdiiig  to  age 

Table  III, 


Census  of  New  South  Wales,  1911. 

Malxs  engaged  in  Agriealtural  and  Pastoral  pursaits  enumerated  according 

to  grade  and  age. 


Oosu^tionand  Grade* 

Ag*  Group. 

Under  14.  |  U-19. 

S0-&9. 

60  and 
over. 

Unspeci- 
fied age. 

All  ages. 

_  1  ,1.  ■  ,.  ■    .-1.  1  .  ■  ,n,  -   1  mmm^.  1.-^ 

Agricultural  Pnrsnits— 

Assisting,  and   not  receiving 
Unemployed  *  

Pastoral  Pursuits-  ■ 

Asskinag,  Md  not  leeciving 

Wage  or  salary  earner   

«•  ■ 
■•« 

1,148 
743 

5 

23 

*  • 

111 
172 

4,55.0 
5,317 
119 
409 

.  ■  .     .  ( 

15,027 
9,600 

4,644 
21,822 
604 
4,612 

2,672 
2,435 

94 

1,8M 
96 
1,474 

94  ' 
62 

32 
296 
8 

71 

17,904 
12,269 

10,468 
29,992 
827 
6,139 

1,»I» 

i©i678 

»jm 

•8i686 

556 

77,699 

V  ■  ■ 

t  >  * 

644 
972 
4 
4 

«o 

81 

•2.500 
e,262 
100 

'  so 

11,716 

e^m 

2,302 
29,188 
790 
1,W 

2,178 

53' 
2,463 
96 
6«» 

58 
35 

13 
312 
S 
19 

14,012 
7«561 

5,512 
39,197 
-  993 

2,459 

T«tol  

1,G24 

9,053 

52,115 

1  6,492 

1  440 

,  69,724 

The  table  might  be  extended  to  those  engaged  in  the  capture  of  wild  animals  and  their 
produce,  in  fisheries,  in  fof^stry,  and  in  water  ^semtion  ^  '^^X*'  ^ 
perhaps*  be  sufficient  to  say  that  these  classes  re^ectively  indnded  abontSw, 
5,000  and  2,000  wage  and  salary  earners  of  all  ages. 

Disregarding  for  bhc  moment  those  whose  grade  was  not  stated  or  specified,  Table  III 
shows  that  the  hir€d  labour  force  of  all  ages  was  about  69,000,  and  the  unemployed 
nearly  2,000.  Of  the  09,000  about  51 ,000  were  between  20and  60  years  of  age,  and  vme 
3,000  of  these  were  in  their  Slst  year.  Included  iii  the  69,t>00  were  wme  260 
farm  managers  cr  overseers,  150  agricultural  officials,  3,000  station  managers,  overseers, 
or  clerks,  200  stock  and  brands  officials,  and  400  m  ooI  classers  or  sorters.  Of  these 
4,000,  about  12  per  cent,  were  either  less  than  20  or  more  than  60  years  of  age.  Ex- 
cluding males  of  these  calliLgs,  there  remain  about  65,000  wage  earners,  of  ab6nt 
48,000  were  between  the  ages  of  ^  and  60,  »d  about  46,000  were  adults  under  the  age 
CO 

It  is  vlifficiilt  to  place  the  S.fOO  '*  not  specified,"  who  form  about  6  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  Probably  the  wage  earner  would  bs  somewhat  more  likely  to  omit  details  than 
the  employer.  Perhaps  9  or  10  per  cent  w^ald  ghre  s  mffire  Ukf ly  nnaaber  to  add  to  tbe 
nninber  graded  a»  wage  earner.  The  amnbarjoitadi^  smfo  w«ge>e«neni  «ader  tipa  see 
ef  80  weald  tim  b^iioiit  49^060. 

The  figures  atill  include  shearers,  harvest  workers,  and  other  casual  hands  whose 
occupations  were  rural  to  such  an  extent  that  Ihey  were  included  in  the  agricultural  and 
pastoral  groups  ef  the  Census  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician.  The  State  Statistician 
numbers  thete  at  between  20,000  and  30,000.    The  proportion  «l  inetftaflS  *»tllise 


I 


itinerant  classes,  whose  ages  lay  ^etw^^  f -^^^^^ 

wage-earning  employees  oa  farms  and  stations.  iHe  louowing  lanre  r 
4D  aowioarise  the  foregoing  facta  and  suggestions ^ 


Tabub  IV* 

^CGK  Eatimate  of  Constitution  gf.Mrie  Agriculto^^  and  VMAB^dmumm 


EmployetB  •••••^  

WorkeiB  onowh  account   

Salmry earners  

Wace-earners,  permanent  hands  ..>........... 

W«o-earners,    casual    hands  (indudmg 
abearem  and  harvest  woikem)  

Unemj^yed  •  

PeEaoBi4Misting   

Total   


Adalts  uttder 

^mysers^see 

1 

OtheTB*  j 

Tola). 

28,000 
17,000 
3,500 
30,000 

5,000 
4,000 
500 
19,000 

33,000 
21,000 
4.000 
€9,000 

19,000 
2,0*X) 
6,500 

2,000 
10,500 

21,000 
2,000 
17,000 

106,000 

41,000 

U7,000 

In  addition  to  the  waae  earners  included  in  Table  IV,  there  are  those  in 

be  paid  to  mrml  mmkm.  ^i,^^,  that  their  number  is  comparatively 

Aarecards  female  wage  earners,  Table  1  shows  tnat  xneir  ^"t"'^'  *  fnlWs  • 

JSl^The  Stite  Statistician  explains  the  large  ^^^^^l^^^^'^i^.^^^^  " 

^^erpartofth«ittiinel«ngd«wtedtodoiMi*icdati«. 
Jmm  MW  ipii'W^W***"^'^      <»v«<^PP"^  sections 


Table  V. 

If.^^  is  i^iffal  Occnpations  in  New  South  Wale?, 


.Qpmnmiiwestth  Qensus  Ketups  of 


luduslvy- 


Number  in 
lOil. 


Farming   

Market  gardening  . 
Fruit  growing 

Horticulture   

Miscellaneous  crops 
Agricultural  officer 
Odiers   


Total 

Pastoral  

Dairying  

Poultry   

Pigs  

Bees   

Wool  classers 
Stock  officer  . 

Others  

Totel 


Betunis  by  State  Statiblician  oi  ilmles 


Industry. 


Xuraber  in 


Kuuibcr  in 


65,267 

4,758 

3,729 

1,781 

790  j 

152 

1,112 

77,«» 

43,881 

23,230 

1,191 

109 

X  IgS  ••.^•■■•* 

274 

Sees  »a« *  *■* 

371 

765 

ltf^»98 

67,491 

1 

47.8fi8 

57,491 

47,fc58 

40.008 

40,988 

27,449 

21,071 

1  1,600. 

1  2,632 

I- 

1  64^ 

28 


Ouc  might  liastily  infer  hy  comparing  the  totals  lor  the  first  group  that  there  were  in 
1911  ftbMt20»000  persons  casually  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  by  comparing 
**  Pastona"  together  with  "  Wool  cbMere"  and  others,  that  there  were  more  than 
persons  casually  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits.  Bat  by  comparing  **  Dairying  "  it 
appears  4,000  odd  must  be  deducted  from  the  20,000  and  the  4,000  just  mentioned,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  proportions.  There  is  room  here  for  improved  co-ordina- 
tkm  by  the  CoiiiaMHiwealth  and  State  Statietidans.  F^aps,  too.  there  are  sources  of 
knowledge  available  to  the  additional  Commissioners  of  the  Board  as  representatives  of 
associations  of  enterprisers  or  of  employees  in  primary  production,  which,  if  tested, 
would  throw  some  light  oa  the  relative  umabers  of  permanent. and  casual  haiids  engs|^ 
in  the  various  rural  occupations. 

In  Table  III  the  numbers  in  each  grade  have  been  given  aecording  to  age  for  the 
two  groups,  Agricultural  "  an<l  **  Pastoral,"  the  latter  of  which  includes  **  Dairying." 
Similar  details  are  not  available  for  the  sections  of  these  groups  in  the  case  of  the 
diflBHent  States,  but  they  are  given  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician  for  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  whole.  The  fdttowing  table  shows  these  details  arrai^;ed  as 
percentages  applicable  to  the  Commonwealth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pemnlsigM 
in  this  State  would  be  very  like  these.  ' 


Tablr  VL 

PnCEBnrAOEs  According  to  Grade  of  Occupation  of  Males  engaged  in  varkms  seethms  of 
Eural  Occupations  in  the  Comnumwealth  at  C^iniSy  1911 : — 


Ftorcentftge  of  sU  Msles  eags^ad  in  tbs  IndiistQr  oC— 


;  Fsnaii^. 

Orchard- 
ing. 

Mariiet 

Garden- 
ing. 

HorU- 
eoHiife* 

Orsitwg, 

Mqriiv. 

Poultry 
ItaMar. 

Btttci'piiseii 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Employing  hired 

28 

25 

20 

13 

20 

26 

13 

Not  empkyiag  hired 

16 

20 

20 

19 

6 

82 

•2 

Persons  assisting 

Adults  under  age  80 

8 

4 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

Othm   

7 

4 

2 

2 

1 

9 

3 

• 

• 

« 

• 

7 

• 

• 

Wage  earners  —  Adolts 

27 

31 

33 

44 

47 

19 

14 

16 

12 

21  ' 

17 

17 

8 

Total  

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

*  hm  ibsu  i  per  cent. 


APPENDIX  NO.  2. 
N.S.W.'  BOARD  OF  TRADK. 

 ,  1010. 

1.  N«ue  '^^s^'jas; 

2.  Fnll  Address  •  

3.  Business  

4.  Experience  

5.  Tenure  and  Use  oi  Und^  " 

«.  Hand^  employed  during  pest  year Pensnnent   Cksiwl  

7.  Character  of  provisions  of — 

Bonxd.  • 

Lodging  •  

Other  SheUw.  

S.  Kama  and  oonditions  of  privileges  or  payments  in  kind,  n,e.i  


9.  How  are  wages  paid?  

10.  What  are  the  ruling  >listrict  rates  of  wages? 


11.  Are  wages  of  constant  hands  payable 

(o)  for  holidays  taken?  

46)  tot  intervals  of  involuntary  idleness?  

(c)  for      days?  •  

12.  What  holidays  are  granted?..:  

13.  To  what  extent  have  wage  rates  varied  since  beginiiiiig  ol  war?. 


14.  Can  yo«  psodaee  records  or  accounts  evidencing  the  cost  of  living?  

1ft.  Weekly  oost  (•)  per  adult  employee  to  employer;   (6)  for  whole  family  in  the  case 
«f  •  MMtted  emphqfM,  ol  ^— 
Groceries  -*  VegeUMsSo,  ^........^ 

Broad   ,  '   7 

Milk   *  ^*      Clothing  &  Drapery  ^•..•••..A 

 ^.  rf.      Other  Items   *  ^ 

BitiBinto  the  pefeentngs  by  which  costs  have  men^md  (a)  during  past  12  months; 
(6)  doiiBg  the  period  of  the  war,  of  :— 

Housmg  (a)  ............. 

Domestic  Eqiupment  (a)   {^)  • 

Food  (tt).  

17.  In  vha*  mpeet  hm  the  dtotwy  of  mmskytm  varied  during  the  period  of  the  wwt 


18,  Will  you  undertake  to  keep  records  of  the  eoet  of  IMngt. 

19.  Will  yon  give  evidence  on  oath?  •  


aa 


Other 
Income. 

eo 

« 

li 

^       - . ' 

Total. 

05 

• 

Money 
WageB. 

  -"^r 

y  Value  of— 

m 

(a  t  • 
J*  b  (WO 

03 

• 

M 

O 

Lodging 

or 
Shelter 

O 

eo 

• 

• 

»^ 

t 

4  - 

■ 

Rations. 

- 

Ok 
01 

Board. 

oc 

• 

* 

a  . 

« 

■ 

• 

> 

00 

Total 
hours  of 
labour  j)er 
day  or 
week. 

iM 

a 

■ 

Locality 

and 
Character 
of  Shelter. 

Period 
with 

Present 
Eui- 

ployer. 

•. 

•  •- 

Married 

or 
Single. 

C? 

• 

■ 

1 

» w*»  •  - 

r  *  3  5 
ego.® 

« 

Name  of  Employee^ 
with  particulars  of 
hIa  family. 

o 

• 

at 


AHHIMK  Ho.  Sk^ 

CAVING  iy  «(a(MttcarOiteer.)^ 
RDK^  SURVB7, 
SuMUKV  O*  RKanw».o»  Tabulation  BY  Go ^-BKNMEXT  STATisTiciAif. 

,   The  Government  StatiHtoi^in  fa««l«goa  tfc.  l«h  Mo««»Wc.        the  tabuU. 

tion  of  the  Rural  Survey  canto  makes  the  following  ohMTWtiOM  :- 

A*  Tou  iriU  a«  fam  the  tabulation,  th^  results  do  not  appear  to  1,3  very  sati.- 
U^mA,>.<!Mi^^  ^^  ^^^^     »         proportion  of  the  heading* 

XhOn  hmdmrn  ^  **^^^**^  ^^'^  returned  •»  -howa.  as  it  was 
very  dilltealt  to  ded«»»  aittiAetoty  aviw^ei  fconKhwf  ^ 

2   V»«A».4rf  ^'np^e^        ^"'P^.'^^'      ^''^^^^^^^^^  employers 
Ja^TpS^.  dai^amem.  and  orchardists.    The  numbers  of  bus.nc^  «ld  per- 


sAch  district  were  i 

h3  follows  :— 
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* 

19 

65 

66 

136 

Sir 

178 

OS 

736 

24 

41 

3.  Experience  of  E.^^^'O'^  ^^-^  «s«IP-  -^  .th.  emj^yers  in  their 


occupationa  was  a*-f^l<****^ 

7 

Lew        10  years   « 

Orar  It  ittA  toiPfltliin  »  3f«M«   

Over  20  years  ..•.^..-r..— 

7 


178 


4.  Na,^Frc,uenc,ofPr^rile,esaniPay^^^^^^^ 
and  frequeooy  of  the  pri^Ueges  or  payment*  m  kind  i.  shown  m  detail  m  wmg 
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It  will  be  noted  that  two-thirds  of  the  employees  in  the  Northern  diatricts  received  no 
privileges  or  payments  in  kind,  and  the  concessions  to  the  others  were  of  a  comparatively 
insi£mificant  order.  In  the  North  Coast  district,  run  for  horse  was  given  in  3  cases,  the 
same  privilege  together  with  milk  in  3  cases,  and  in  2  cases  butter  and  eggs  were  given. 
There  were  11  cases  where  vegetables  and  milk,  and  20  eases  whsm  froit  was  provided. 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  privileges  and  payments  in  kind  current  on  the 
North  Coast  were  of  but  8^^t  value.  In  the  South-west  and  West  districts  the  great 
majority  of  the  employees  received  some  concession,  and  tlie  priWleges  and  payments 
in  kind  were  often  of  a  very  substantial  character.  The  average  value  of  the  privileges 
and  payments  was  calculated  for  the  South-west  and  West  distriets.  For  manied  malea 
between  21  and  00  it  was  6s,  7d.  per  week  in  the  former,  and  4s,  per  wedc  in  the  latter 
district.  Motb  details  aie  givea  on  page  .30. 

5.  Periodicity  of  Wage  Poymenlt.— Weekly,  fortoigbtly,  and  monthly  pajnnents  wrae 
of  about  ©foid  tieqnea^,  both  for  permanent  and  casual  employees.  On  the  whole, 
however,  payments  were  most  frequently  made  as  required.  The  following  table  shows 
the  figures  in  somewhat  greater  detail: —  ^  


Period  of  Payment. 


Kumber  of  Emvloyees  (Pcimauent  and  Casual). 


Weekly,  fi»tni|^tity»  or  ntonth^  ^..i*. 
Quarterly  .. 

When  required 

Not  stated  

Total. 


Votth. 

North  Coast. 

South-west. 

West. 

10 

67 

63 

245 

3 

5 

12 

12 

500 

198 

46 

13 

•  •  ■ 

1  71 

82 

563 

448 

6.  Bvlhifj  District  Pates  of  Wagr^,—i:he  rulin.£r  rates  given  for  general  farm  hands  are 
as  follows  :— In  the  Nortli,  sixteen  employers  gave  rates  for  permanent  hands  varymg 
from  30s.  to  408.  per  week,  and,  in  the  case  of  one  lucerne  farmer,  538.  per  week,  tiiese 
amounts  being  the  actual  money  wages  paid,  and  being  generally  in  addition  to  keep. 
The  average,  excluding  the  lucerne  farmer,  was  35s.  7d.  per  week.  The  rates  for  casual 
hands  varied  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  day,  the  average  being  9p.  6d.  per  day.  In  the  Nortli 
Coast  district  the  rates  for  permanent  hands  given  show  a  great  range.  They  vary 
from  78.  6d.  to  15s.  per  day.  Weekly  rates  were  quoted  at  from  17s.  0d.  to  40b,  per  wee«. 
Four  rates  for  married  couples  were  quoted,  viz.,  £90  per  annum,  47b.  6d.  P^r  week 
(£128  10s.  per  umum  full  time),  £18  8s.  per  month  (£221  per  annum  full  time),  and  £2o  per 
month  (£300  per  annum  full  time).  For  casual  employees  the  rates  quoted  varied  from 
7s.  to  Us.  per  day,  the  average  rate  being  about  9s.  Gd.  per  day.  In  the  South-west 
district  the  rates*  varied  from  30?.  and  keep  to  408.  and  keep,  the  average  quotation 
being  about  34s.  Cd.  Without  keep  the  rates  <^ven  wrae  48s.,  SOs.,  and  00s.  Casual 
employees  were  paid  &om  8s.  to  lOs.  p^  day.  In  the  W^est  district,  rates  with  keep  for 
General  hands  ranged  from  308.  to  48s.  per  week,  the  average  quotation  being  about 
33s.  6d.  Without  keep  the  rates  varied  from  42s.  to  GOs.,  the  average  of  the  quotations 
being  nearly  .54s.  Orchardists'  hands  were  paid  from  7s.  to  9s.  per  day,  the  usual  figure 
being  8s.  without  keep.     The  following  rates  were  also  given  in  the  West  district 

Htcrvest  hands   54s.  to  GOs.  and  keep. 

Threshing  machmes   48s-  to  0Os,  and  keep. 

*  7.  Variation  in  Wages  eince  beginning  of  IFar.— In  the  North'  the  avez^  incrett* 
was  given  as  22  per  cent. ;  in  tiie  Nortli  Coast  as  42  per  cent.;  in  the  South-west  as  8s. 
per  week;  and  in  the  West  as  ^  id.  per  week. 

8.  Employers  who  pay /or  Holidays  taken,  Involnrdury  Idlp.ness,  and  Wei  Days,—  

"  "  "  '       "  North.     I  North  Coast.  |  South-west. 


West. 


Km- 
1  ploycra. 

S  >."S 

Km- 
ployera. 

DC 

•      =^  ■ 

; 

Em- 
ployers. 

ec  1 

Em- 
ployers. 

f  T3 

c:  c 

—  le 

I'aymcnt  for  Holidays  taken— 

17 

22 

62 

67 

149 

50 

121 

■  ■  • 

2 

10 

8 

48 

0 

15 

10 

20 

6 

6 

•  •  ■ 

•** 

■  B  • 

27 

1  71 

30 

68 

05 

187 

50 

130 

^yment  for  laroluntary  Idleness  and 

^Vet 
2 

Daj's— 
3 

13 

37 

62 

id6 

56 

136 

15 

48 

4 

15 

2 

1 

■  •  • 

.  a  ■ 

10 

20 

13 

16 

1  1 

■  •  • 

*  a  . 

•  »* 

27 

71 

"30 

68 

1  65 

1  197 

56 
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p.  llolhlrnfc  mantcd. — In  the  North  district  one  employer  stated  that  he  gave  hia 
emploj'ees  fourteen  days  during  the  year.  No  other  employer  gave  information.  In  the 
North  Coast  district  one  employer  gave  holidays  as  the  public  service  provides.  No 
oUmt  employer  gave  infonnaUon.  ^  the  Sewtb^iies&.dislsiet  (SS  ovt  65  employers 
gttve  *'any  reasonable  time,''  4  HBve.  twelve  dag^  jBunially,  1  the  Christmas  holidays,  2 
fftvc  eight  to  ten  days,  1  gave  one  day,  and  4  ga.ve  no  information.  In  the  West  district 
28  gave  £my  reasonable  time/'  and  28  gave  vanoiu^  j^iods^om  the  r!hriaf.tir>j^ft  hnjj^jljujya 
or  four  or  live  days  up  to  fourteen  days. 

Excluding  the  indefinite  description,  "  any  reasonable  time,''  the  WeBt  district. Bhoffod 
by  far  the  most  liberal  concessions  of  th's  land. 

The  information  xmder  this  heading  may  be  considered  in  connection  with  HoA 
under  the  preceding,  which  shows  that  paymentar  forlioUfiii^,  Itivcflmttarjr i^Beness,  and 
wet  days,  were  made  almost  universally  ifi'^e  West  district,  in  the  majority  of  OASea 
in      8antii4westwMid  J»ort^C^  cMstriit. 

'40.  Cmjuffdl  Condition  and  Age  oj  Permanent  Bmphgeee, — Tn  all  districts  jnfoimaium 

was  given  with  regard  to  166  single  employees  and  181  married  employees.  Practically 
no  information  in  regard  to  age  was  given  in  the  !N<H^  4istia€t«  Thft infaniyttiion  glTon 
has  been  combined  for  all  districts  as  follows : — 


Aox  and  Conjugal- Condition'^  BeviBnBM& ' Ufd^greBa 


Kuiaber  ol  Permaaieoi  BaqdAyees; 

Single. 

MurrM. 

1 

14-17 

6 

18-20   

21 

21-24   

20 

4 

38 

40 

25 

SI 

4o       . .  ■  ••«.**^««^*«»«»,^*« 

20 

4» 

55-59   

12 

S 

60  and  over  ..^  

7 

12 

Not  stftted..*^.««*«^... 

16 

25 

m 

14S 

m 

'  181 

Thus  it  appears  that  neatly  4&  per  aent,  of  tlMtfissMaa^  ' 

60  were  unmarried, 

11.  Fa?7iilic€,— The  i^es  of  the  diildien  were  not  given  on:  Aa  asids  for  the  North 
district,  nor  in  45  per  cent,  of  tlie  cases  on  the  cards  for  the  West  diafesiet.  The  iafocma* 
tiou,  where  atated,.has  been  combined  for  all  districts  as  folh^ws  : — 


JS'iiniljor  of  Children 

Number  of  Married 

TOtal  Number  Of 

under  14  in  family. 

renuanent  Employees. 

Cluldren. 

0  

24  ' 

1  

30 

30 

2  

26 

02 

67 

19 

W 

12 

m 

2 

12 

35 

m 

«7 

The  average  family  per  married  maie-'waM,  Aereforey  n^ly  2-2,  and,  using  the  figures  of 
the  preceding  paragraph,  the  aTetage  family  ^  male  between  hgea  21 'and'iOwileM 
ihaa  1^4nd  ^  ainengeinnttjrfvr and  over  ma  lffiai.lhan  0^ 


12,  Period  of  EmploynmiU  mih  Pr&mt  Sniploijer.— The  pmod  of  employment  \vi(1i 
present  employer  was,  tha  figures  show,  not  dependrat:  to -a  httga  extent  on  conjugal 
oomdition.    The  figMwai  auB'Snwrnairiaed  as  Allows : — 


l^eriod  of  Emiiloyment. 


Number  of 
rermancrtt 
Employees. 


Percenti^  on 
totj.l. 


Under  1 
1  year 
2yeazs 

3  years 

4  years  . 
5-9  years 
10  years  and  over 
Not  stated 


13,  Disiance  oJ  Sm§lo^  fnm  Occupation,— S^lm^^  inloouatian. 

Classification  of  Housing  or  other  ahelterprovided. 


in:vl  of  Shelter. 


KmnbcL-  of  Employees. 


NorUi. 


North 

00i9t. 


Went, 


House 

1  rorai 

2  rocmia 
3 


99 

99 
99 
99 
99 


9  9 


4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

Quarters   

1  room  in  employer's  house,, 

2  rooms  in  employer's  house, 

Hnt  ^  

Tent  ..-^  ^  

Bam  

Canvas  room  

In  course  of  erection  

m    

Not  stated 


• 


TotaL 


Eight  employers  provide 
honses  in  &keea  oases 
for  permanent  em- 
ployees, and  in  three 
cases  the  emplo^'-ees 
live  with  the  family. 
Details  not  given  as 
to  nnmher  of  rooms,  in 
house. 


5 
4 


1 


24 
5 
7 
8 

10 
1 
4 
1 

2G 


3 
3 


27 


92 


30 

27 
5 
3 
1 
1 
2 


7 
17 

1 

17 
4 
2 

••• 
I 
6 

10 


143 


14.  Hamimmt»M.-~SBuA  JMstwstr-JtoTO^iwBitm  «ie  eaae  0!^»  via-,  tthoon  par 
iredu 

North  Goast  Dtafcrist.— Twelve  en^yees  worked  48  hours  per  week,  one  worked  53» 
one  vorlBBd7^  -two  had  no  fixed  hours,  and  the  rest  are  classed    not  stated. 

South-w«Bt  Kstrict.— It  was  stated  that  seventeen  employees  worked  less  than  48 
hours,  110  employees  worked  48  hours,  twenty-five  worked  50  hours,  eleven  worked  o2, 
sixteen  worked  54  hours.  The  average  weekly  period  worked  was  48-7  hours.  No 
information  M'as  given  for  6  per  cent,  of  the  employeeai 

West  District.— It  was  stated  that  eight  employees-woited  less  than  48  honw,  seventy- 
nine  woifcsd  48  honw,  one  worked  49  honrs,  forty-two  worked  50  hours  and  twelve 
worked  froi»  82  to  56  hours.  The  average  weekly  period  worked  was  48'9.haurs.  SHo 
information  was  given  for  6  per  cent,  of  the  employees. 

15.  Wage  Time  lost  Dvring  the  Year.—YoT  the  North  and  North  Coast,  no  information 
was  given.    In  the  South-west  tod  West  districts,  time  was  lost  in  thec^  of  hve  em- 
ployees  out  of  287  stated.    The  period  varied  from  fifteen  to  44  days.    Thtfra  wwe  alao  5 
who  lost  time  tkrmglt  Tohmtary  idfenass. 

16.  Average  Ineovm—iii  tte  Wfmlh^B$bk^  wages  m  shown,  but  tibe  ynbm  of  keep 
has  not  been  distcftotod  aeooiifiBg  «o  tiie  baacbigs; 

In  the  Karth  Coast  diatrkt      value  of  keep  is  said  to  be  20s.  to  25s.  per  week.  J^^™ 
ten  employers'  cards  the  average  value  of  keep  is  21s.  5d.  per  week.     In  the  ^outh-west 
West  difttiicts  details  are  given  which  have  been  tabulated  as  follows  : — 
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APPEHDiX  Ho.  4« 

13th  December,  1020. 

REPORT  BY  STATISi;iCAL  OFFICER. 

Waqxs  ahb  Priobs  of  Food  ts  Nbw  South  Wates  from  1823  to  19S0. 

The  follo\\-ing  tables  have  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  tracing  the  relation  of  the 
wages  of  agricultnral  labourers  to  those  of  craftsmen,  from  an  early  date  in  the  history 
of  New  tiouth  Wales,  until  the  present  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  wages 
throughout  this  period  of  nearly  a  century  with  the  cost  of  a  certain  quantity  of  food. 

There  are  certun  statisttcal  difficulties  in  the  problem  of  representing  by  means  of 
abstract  numbers  the  course  of  either  wages  or  prices  over  a  long  period  of  time,  which 
caimot  be  entirely  surmounted.  It  is  not  possible  to  represent  perfectly  by  means  of 
abstract  numbers  the  course  of  the  price  of  a  specific  quantity  of  even  a  single  article, 
or  the  course  of  the  wage  of  one  particular  type  of  labour  over  a  iK^riod  of  time,  unless 
the  qualities  of  the  article  or  the  qualities  of  tlic  labour  of  which  the  price  is  stated  are 
absolutely  constant  during  the  period.  Nothing  is  constant.  A  bushel  of  wheat  weighs 
perhaps  56  lb.  one  year  ami  62  lb.  the  next.  The  average  meat  eaten  about  the  year  1830 
was  much  inferior  to  the  average  meat  eaten  during  recent  decades,  since  refrigeration 
and  cheap  ocean  transport  began,  about  forty  years  ago,  to  make  the  world  one  market 
with  universally  recognised  standards  of  quality.  Even  in  the  eariy  nineties  the  bulk 
of  the  butter  consumed  was  salt,  and  in -times  not  much  farther  from  our  own  the  Com. 
monest  quality  of  moist  sugar  was  usually  found  on  the  tables  of  the  people.  As  regards 
labour,  even  if  precise  infoi-mation  were  available  with  regard  to  the  working  day  of  a 
wage-earning  blacksmith  from  tlie  earliest  times,  the  nature  of  lu3  woA  could  not  be 
regarded  as  constant.  His  work  has  been  divided  as  industry  has  developed.  The 
demand  for  certain  divisions  of  him  has  increased  and  for  others  diminished* 

If  such  considerations  tend  to  modify  the  plain  arithmetical  meaning  of  a  column 
of  figures  purporting  to  represent  the  course  of  the  price  of  one  article  or  of  one  type  of 
labour,  how  much  greater  are  the  modifications  of  meaning  of  a  eolunm  of  figures  which 
may  pretend  to  represent  the  course  of  prices  ia  general  or  of  wages  as  a  whole.  Is  it 
possible  to  generalise  the  price  of  commodities  or  of  laboui?  Certainly  not  for  those 
eariy  times  with  regard  to  which  the  data  are  so  meagre.  The  generalised  wage  for  any 
year  would  be  the  avera-e  wage  of  all  labour,  found  by  weighting  the  wage  in  each  class 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged  in  that  class.  For  the  generalised  price  of  com- 
modities and  services  misiht  be  taken  the  average  price  of  all  commodities  and  smnoes 
consumed  by  an  average  unit  of  population,  found  by  weighting  each  aocoidmg  to  the 
quantity  consumed.  But  services  are  difficult  to  measure,  and  the  age  constitution  of 
the  population  varies,  so  that  the  average  unit  is  variable.  The  sd^ce  of  statistics  has 
ad^  anced  during  the  scientific  renasc^Ace  of  our  times,  but  not  far  ^ugh  yet  to  make 
it  possible  to  prepare  quicldy  such  series  of  truly  representative  numbras. 

The  following  tables  have  been  prepared  on  a  simpler  and  far  less  satisfactory  basis. 
They  have,  nevertheless,  a  meaning.  An  idea  of  the  trend  of  wages  and  prices  during 
the  ])erio(l  can  be  gathered  from  them.  The  first  column  of  wages  shows  the  average 
wages  in  terms  of  the  currency  of  the  year  cf  four  types  of  craftsmen,  viz.,  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  masons,  and  blacksmiths,  from  the  year  1823  onwards.  The  second  show* 
the  average  wages  of  labourers  and  navvies  from  the  year  1872,  and  the  third  tiie  avmge 
wages  of  farm  labourers  from  1823  to  1900,  with  the  excepti<m  of  the  yeais  of  the  gold 
fever,  for  which  the  wages  of  this  class  are  not  givwn  in  the  year  books.  From  tiie  year 
1901  onwards  the  wages  of  boundary  riders,  milkers,  and  dieaiers,  are  riiownas  ^neU  as 
those  of  farm  labourers.  The  sources  of  this  Informatiw  are  the  offidal  year  books  of 
the  State,  and  for  the  later  years  the  publications  of  the  Gpmmonwealtii  Statistidaa. 
and  supplementary  matter  courteously  provided  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith,  tiie  present  Govern- 
ment Statistician.  Our  knov^edge  of  prices  and  wages  durii^;  the  earlier  years  of  the 
history  of  the  State  is  due  largely  to  tiie  research  undertaken  by  Sir  T.  A.  C!o^ilan.  The 
volumes  entitled  "The  Wealth  and  Progress  of  Mew  South  Wales."  particulariy  tiwe* 
for  1893  and  contftin  moat  valnal^  leoords. 
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if 
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1854 

23 
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1855 
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• 

1850 

13 

8 
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1857 

12 
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1808 
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1869 

9 
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V 

1860 
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9 

18 
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V 

1861 
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8 
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5 

1862 
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9 
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■  ■  • 

13 

5 

1863 

9 
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13 

0 

1864 
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4 
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11 

6 

1865 

9 

4 

•  •• 

11 

6 

1866 

9 

4 

•  •  • 

11 

6 

1867 

9 

4 

•  ■  • 

11 

6 

1868 

9 

4 

•  ■  • 

11 

6 

1869 

8 

8 

12 

3 

1870 

0 

8 

•  •• 

•  •• 

12 

9 

1871 

8 

8 

«  ■  * 

«•• 

10 

9 

1872 

9 

3 

7  0 

••• 

14 

0 

1873 

10 

0 

7  0 

•  ■  • 

13 

0 

1874 

10 

6 

7  0 
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0 

1875 
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Daily  Wago^,  without 
Voard  or  lod-iinj:,  of — 


CnftsnenU). 


Labourers 
and  Navvies 


AVocldy  X^atrep,  v  ith  hoard 
and  lodging  or  rations,  of— 


l>oundary 
Mienu 


larni 
l«lbQitreK(2). 


51ilkcrs. 


1888 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1984 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910* 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
June. 
1920 


Piece  rate 
per  100 
sbeep. 


Slieazers. 


1 

s,  d.  i 

s. 

d. 

8. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

8.  d. 

10  4 

8 

0 

17 

8 

10  4 

8 

0 

15 

4 

9  6 

8 

0 

•  •  ■ 

15 

4 

••• 

9  10 

8 

0 

15 

4 

9  8 

8 

7 

13 

6 

9  3 

6 

3 

13 

0 

8  10 

6 

0 

•  ■ « 

12 

() 

••• 

7  8 

6 

*^ 

••1 

\j 

8    8  ! 

6 

0 

12 

6 

•  •  • 

ft  in 

A 

0 

•  • 

13 

6 

^0 

6 

6 

•  • 

> 

14 

0 

•  ■4 

9  4 

6 

9 

» 

13 

6 

- 

10  2 

6 

10 

16 

3 

*  ■ 

•  ■  ■ 

10  3 

6 

10 

.  17 

6 

17 

6 

16 

3 

20  0 

10  2 

11 

17 

6 

16 

0 

16 

3 

20  0 

10  2 

,  § 

1 

16 

0 

16 

0 

16 

3 

20  0 

10  0 

1 

16 

0 

16 

0 

16 

3 

20  0 

10  4 

? 

0 

1  20 

0 

20 

0 

16 

3 

20  0 

10  6 

7 

1 

!  17 

6 

17 

6 

17 

6 

24  0 

10  6 

7 

1 

17 

6 

17 

6 

17 

6 

24  0 

10  8 

7 

1 

18 

9 

18 

9 

17 

6 

24  0 

10  10 

7 

5 

21 

3 

22 

6 

21 

3 

24  0 

11  1 

;  7 

6 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

6 

24  0 

11  2 

i  ^ 

6 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

6 

24  0 

11  8 

8 

6 

22 

6 

•22 

'6 

22 

6 

24  0 

11  « 

1  8 

6 

22 

6 

22 

6 

28 

% 

24  0 

11  11 

8 

6 

22 

0 

22 

6 

22 

6 

24  0 

12  2 

8 

10 

22 

6 

j  22 

6 

22 

6 

24  0 

13  0 

9 

3 

22 

6 

1  27 

6 

25 

0 

24  0 

13  3 

9 

6 

22 

6 

27 

6 

25 

0 

24  0 

13  5 

10 

0 

38 

6 

85 

0 

38 

6 

30  0 

14  5 

IS 

10 

40 

0 

SB 

0 

S6 

6 

30  0 

17  2 

12 

10 

40 

0 

35 

0 

36 

6 

30  0 

It  is  regretted  that  owing  to  the  limitatioiis  of  thne  and  stofi  it  bM  not  been  poanUft 
to  iiRhide  a  graphical  repree^itation  of  the  lates  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  The 
i^wing  table  shows  the  average  of  the  preceding  figures  for  periods,  mostly  of  five 
years.  A  further  column  is  included  sho^\^ng  the  average  price  during  the  corrcsj^onding 
period,  of  1  lb.  of  bread,  1  lb.  of  fresh  beef,  1  oz.  of  butter,  4  oz.  of  sugar,  and  1  lb.  of 
potatoes.  This  simple  composite  unit  of  food  has  on  energy  vahie  of  about  3,000  ealoriet. 
It  does  not,  of  couTse,  represent  the  wage  of  a  man  thronghont  the  cwitury  to  which  the 
tMbieB  tefer,  for  the  usage  has  varied  considerably.  Professor  Thorold  Rogere,  in  his 
comparisons  of  ivages  during  six  centuries  in  England,  used  for  the  most  part  the  price 
of  wheat  as  a  standard  of  reference.  Sir  Piobcrt  Giffen,  for  comparisons  which  he  made, 
used  index-numbers  based  on  the  price  of  meat  on  the  hoof,  and  other  conunoditieB  aa 
well  as  whe.U.  Eratonately,  we  h«ve  lead^  «t  jhud,  owing  to  tiie  leaoandm  d  Sfe 
Timothy  Cc^blaiiy  ^  data  for  a  momconpteheiBive  wtandard 

<t>  ilvnage^apwat \m$Mitmm\ lahWutw, Mwaas, anft Mattaiillia* 

(2)  AmiaU  iJitue  mwlta  la  mnm  Trnntf  inTTtltt  Iffllt    TI»ntMlaRttedaie  0na*lir*8^^ 

by  52. 

♦  During  recent  vears  rates  for  these  'iraltsmen  are  Kiven  at  per  hour.   The  daily  amounts  inserted  in 
^  table  have  been  derived  by  n«llltiiylattteteMyttta«7'" 
wedr  Md  AiimmW^ 
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Table  II. 

AVER..GE  Wages  and  Cost  of  Foodjn     J3 ^^outh^ak^  in  P«riod»  (moatly  qoinqiiemiial) 


i  . 

'  Weekly 

jLWiy  wages  without 

'.  wage 

with 

Doam  and  lodg 

ing 

i  hoard  and 

Cost  of  a 

01— 

'  loda 

inu  or 

±  Kjii'l    L  11 1 1  (  * 

Itcmarks. 

i  rations  "of— 

equal  to  3,000 

-  Galotlea* 

luirm 
3.  Labourers. 

d. 

8. 

s. 

d. 

1 

d. 

• 

1823 

( 

[)  0 

■ » 

\  8 

1833-35 

( 

S  4 

• 

•  • 

\  8 

j  8-7 

1836^ 

i 

I  10 

m 

s 

2 

9-4 

• 

1843-45 

4 

I  4 

• 

2 

6-3 

^Extreme  depreaaicm. 

1840-50 

e 
* 

)  0 

■ 

■  ■ 

7 

8 

6-3 

1851^5 

t  0 

■ 

•  • 

1  1  .A 

Goldfev^.  End  of  deimaaion. 

1856-60 

]] 

G  I 

• 

« 

• 

I  1  -A 

II  u 

1861-65 

i 

»  11  1 

1 

j 

* 

a* 

12 

7 

y  0 

feir  John   Robertson  s  Land 
Act,  1861,  threw  land  open 
for  aeleotkm  before  aurvey. 

1866-70 

(] 

11 

11 

7^ 

1871-7^ 

9  1 

i 

i 

7 

0 

13 

4 

7-2 

Beginning  of  expansive  public 
works  policy  and  large  «- 

penditure  from  loans. 

1876-80 

10 

S 

4 

0 

15 

0 

8-5 

18Si~85 

li 

1 

8 

0 

!  17 

0 

Amencan  raUway  mania.  Re- 
frigeration   proceaa  intro- 
duced, 1881. 

1886-90 

10 

2 

8 

0 

16 

7 

Begimiinj^  of  depression.   Much  ur- 
eniploynienc.  Strikes  and  diinjutes 
in  coal-miniog,  maritime  ftudpos- 
toral  indtutries. 

1891-95 

9 

1 

6 

• 

13 

4 

7-2  j 

! 

Trades  unionism  very  active.  1890-91. 
Three  months'  strike  at  Broken 
IIilM892.  Baring- crisis  in  London. 
Bad  harvest  in  Europe.  Australian 
Danking  crisiH  and  American  crisia 
and  raUvi^eqll^Me,  180% 

1896- 

9 

2 

6 

5 

13 

11 

Mariccd  extmaicm  of  agricul- 

1900. 

ture. 

1901-<)5 

10 

2 

7 

0 

17 

1 

9'2 

Trade  boom  in  United  Kingdom  about 

iOOO.     Federation  consummated 
1901.   Industrial  Arhitration  Act* 
JflOL     116    new    trade  unions 
formed  in  1001-4. 

1906-10 

10 

8 

7 

3 

19 

9 

9-4  1 

1911-15  ^ 

11 

9 

8 

7 

22 

6 

U-0  1 

1916-20  { 

14 

3 

10 

11 

32 

0 

1 

• 

foregoing  tables  show  strikingly  the  effect  of  the  gold  di«eoverie«  on  iho  ..-or,,  f 

are,  of  course,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  currenoy  of  the  mo^t  To  ovt:,w.^ 
compare  their  pim=hasi,.g  power,  the  coluznn  in  T^ble  II '  h™  he  To.t  ^f.  sLS 
food  iini  may  be  taken  as  a  guide.  Prices  of  this  food  unit  were  1880  -.LTS 
same  as  before  the  extreme  depression  of  the  forties.  From  the  velVlfiSl  v'l,  , 
the  introduction  of  refrigeration,  there  was  a  steld;  f.^^"  Z  pL  Stl^  ^'Zm 
atreached  a  minimum  in  the  last  quinquennium  of  the  19th  ce^ry  SnSr^ 
^Tnd/oftv         "Vk  -hi'^h  was  vastly  a.eelerated  cSg  tSJwar 

•  n        P"**  tf;*'o  ^''^^  «  price  index-numbers  such  as  tlio.e 

Shown  m  the  Commonwealth  Statistician's  iBdOstrial  Wntjh  Renort  Nn  0  „  oli^ 
p.  235,  Report  No.  10.  p.  172,  and  elsewhere  n  ^hnZTVhL**^-  ^'V-J^^  and 
produetion^of  gold  has  h'ad  but  smtll  '-f^^eJ  on  /h  '  pri^  of 'e ^dU^T^e  *^ot^^ 
the  total  produelion^gold  in  Mr.  Layton's  "  InLductLn  rthfstudy  of 
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would  loae  much  of  its  effect  if  it  were  replaced  by  a  graph  of  the  gold  prodactioa  per 
unit  of  the  ^Id-consuming  (or  gold-hottrding)  population  ot  the  world.    In  view  ei  the 

existence  of  an  oriental  gold  sink  of  apparently  limitless  capacity,  it  would  seem  wiser 
to  devote  some  of  the  labour  spent  in  discussion  of  the  gold  theorj'  to  the  consideration  of 
some  obvious  reasons  for  the  price  increases  which  have  taken  place  since  the  year  1900. 

It  has  alread|r  been  noted  th&t  the  year  1881  marka  the  beginning  of  the  present  em 
of  development  of  the  wwld's  production  of  food  staffs.  During  ^  laat  four  decades 
both  land  and  ocean  transport  liave  developed  enormously.  Immense  areas  have  during 
that  period  been  opened  up  in  North  America,  later  in  Australia  and  the  Argentine,  and 
nxore  recently  in  Siberia.  From  1880  to  1890  the  number  of  meat-producing  animals  in 
the  wozld  increased  faster  than  the  conaumiog  popuhiti(m;  production  overtook  con- 
8umpti<m,  and  prices  fell.  "  In  all  the  history  of  Europe/'  saya  a  recent  writer  (^) 
"  except  perhaps  in  isolated  districts  during  short  intervals  of  time  in  the  Middle  Ages* 
there  never  was  such  a  period  of  abundance  as  during  the  j-ears  1890-1900."  Since 
1900  the  meat-producing  animals  of  the  world  have,  however,  increased  at  a  much  slower 
rate  than  the  consuming  population  (%  and  prices  have  shown  a  general  upward  tendency. 
The  yeu»  1894-1900  mark  the  loweat  poinito  of  the  curve  ol  worid'a  prices  (').  The 
number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  combined  into  cattle  units  "  per  head  of  the  world^a 
meat-consuming  population,  decreased  between  1901  and  1911  by  2J  per  cent  in  Europe, 
by  15i  per  cent,  in  North  America,  by  1  per  cent,  in  South  America,  while  in  Australia  it 
inexeased  by  10  per  cent.  On  the  whole,  the  decrease  was  about  8  per  cent.  The  decrease 
in  North  Anierica»  nrfiich  waa  due  to  the  very  rapid  industoialisati<Hi  ot  ^»  United  Statea, 
Igay  be  seen  more  clearly  by  noting  that  in  the  five  years  from  1900  onwards  the  United 
States  exported  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  surplus  beef  supplies  from  all 
countries,  and  that  the  corresponding  proportion  in  1913  was  2  per  cent.  During  that 
year,  in  order  to  tap  other  American  supplies,  the  United  States  tariS  duty  on  butter  was 
reduced  from  6  oenta  to  2^  cmta  ipeet  lb.  and  the  dntiea  cm  meat,  cream,  md  milk,  were 
entirely  removed.  The  population  of  the  United  States  is  about  100  millions,  one-sixth 
of  the  meat-consuming  population  of  the  world.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  its 
increment  of  population  in  less  than  four  years  is  more  than  the  present  population  of 
Australia.  During  the  last  few  months  local  industrialists  have  commented  unfavourably 
on  ^  «3tp<»t  of  butter  and  eggs  ftom  Australia  to  America,  but  the  &ct  is  tiiat  we  are 
competing  in  a  hungiy  wcMrld  for  our  own  products.  The  industrial  (non-food  jmdudng) 
populations  of  the  world  are  increasing,  and  they  are  making  desperate  efforts  to  maintain 
and  even  to  raise  their  standards  of  living.    It  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  will  succeed. 

A  second  striking  feature  of  Table  H  is  the  relativ(4y  rapid  increa^ic  in  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labourezs  as  compared  with  the  wages  of  craftomen  and  navvies.  This  is 
shown  mem  deaiiy  in  Table  III,  wiuch  follows  ^— 

Tabu  UI. 


Year. 

ladM-Ksmbem  of  STonibMl  WsgM  of^ 

Index 
Nnmber  of 

Cost  of  a 

Simple 
FoodUiOt. 

Uatio  of  WiM-kly  Money  Wages 
Ol"  Ai^ricnttural  LaboureiS 
to  DaUy  Wages  of — 

Ckaltanm. 

Labourers 
and  NawSes. 

Agricottural 
lAbonrers. 

Craftsmea. 

Labourers ' 
and  Navvies. 

1823 

62 

65 

144 

1-44 

a  ■  • 

1833-^ 

65 

65 

121 

1-37 

1836-38 

70 

69 

131 

1*34 

1843-45 

44 

46 

88 

1-42 

1846-50 

51  1 

58 

88 

1-53 

••• 

1851-55 

144 

•  a  • 

»  *  • 

153 

*  »  * 

a  .  • 

1856-60 

118 

a  •  . 

•  *  • 

153 

•  *  « 

•  ■  • 

1861-65 

101 

•  •■ 

94 

136 

1-27 

•  •• 

1866-70 

95 

a  .  . 

90 

107 

1-29 

*  1871-75 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1-37 

1-96 

1876-80 

109 

102 

112 

118 

141 

2-09 

1881-85 

114 

114 

128 

115 

1-53 

212 

1886-90 

104 

114 

124 

114 

1-63 

207 

. 1891-95 

93 

94 

100 

100 

1-47 

2-03 

189e-1900 

94 

92 

104 

90 

1-52 

217 

1901-05 

104 

100 

128 

128 

1-68 

2-44 

1906-10 

109 

104 

148 

131 

1-81 

2-72 

1911-16 

121 

123 

169 

153 

1-91 

2-62 

1916-aO 

146 

156 

240 

2-25 

2-93 

•  Taken  as  standard  period, 

O)  E.  \V.  SbaiMbaa,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  in  hU  book  "  Animal  Food-atulb."  Aoatlete.  ISSO. 
(■)  H.  Ba  Hooper  In  SUUstical  Journal,  1909,  p.  310.  4V9v« 
(*)  See  KsAm'  ladiMliial  BnuuA  B^ott  Ko.  9,  p.  231,  and  ^sevhm* 
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From  T861  to  ISCw  tho  M-eckly  money  wage  of  the  agricalfcural  labourer  was  sbonfc 

*  tempor..ry  set-back.    Theuce  onwards  it  recovered  the 
I^.^f  •  wqmnred,  so  that  during  the  five  years  endin-  with  o 

ThTnexTcXmrS'ih'^S  »»«»*^*r«^-«Ja"y  ^age  of  the^item^ 

period  1016  "<T  th.  *j^?.**bje  shows  raor«om,-tl«tiK,tween  the  peHocL  lSW-75,  od  the 
period  iJib-JO,  the  ratio  of  the  weeklv  monev  wa-;o  of  the  aniMdtac^' MkaMrH^^^ 
iWy  wage  of  the  labourer  or  nawy  increased ftoml-4)  toSfL^^^  U^Omtt^^ 

fhl'^A^^-  ^[f  the  Select  Committee  of  tho  Legislative  Council  on 

the  Agncultural  Industry,  dated  13th  October,  vety  valoabK  dLce  b v  air 

m^'Jr  k       ^r'''""'^'"'^*  statistician,  is  include,!,  M  shows  tLiSng  tile 

J  tUT/  r^'"^1'°!'     '^^'^  ^^'-^^^  ^^'^^  i'^^  about  60  P^SirirS 

SE^^;tt**f  mi^n^S^i'/l-   7'r.%--  q'-ted  in  aaothe7^v^^¥h^ 

•  • 

One  eoononiio  fact  has  its  counterpart  in  another     TIm  mnr^  «l»iS-i  • 
Z^^'i  ^^fJ:gf^--i^"-^l  labourer  a.  compared  S  rihe^..^^ 

ttoy  are.  at  any  rate,  unlikely  to  cause  ecoaoinic  slatZSi^^^^'^^^^ 


t 

Year. 

I  udex-is  umbers  of  Effective  W^fes 

Alultijile  of  Oos^t  of  Wfoklv  Food  IFiiiftof 
2i,000  Calories  in— 

Laboureni 
andlfMniee. 

f 

Agricultural 
iAbtSMWl 

AA'eekly 
Money 
Wages  of 
Agricultturia 
lAbouiMi, 

Labourers 
1  ori^avvies. 

1823 
1833-35 
1836-38 
1843-45 
1846-50 
1851-55 
1856-00 
1861-G5 
1888-70 
1891-^75 

43 
54 
53 
50 
58 
94 
77 
74 
89 
100 

92 

99 
91 
93 
104 
81 
83 
79 
65 

• 

a  •  ■ 

j  ••<• 

■  * 
•  *  • 

180 

M 

m 

St 

m 

69 

84 
100 

95 
111 

109 
100 
116 
100 
118 
110 

5*9 

7^5 
7=5 
7vl 
81 
18»1 
10-7 

10-  4 

12-  3 

13-  9 

12-  9 

13-  7 
12-8 
12-9 

14-  5 

11-  4 
11-7 
11^ 

94 

**• 
*«• 

10-0 

8-  6 

9-  9 
104 

9-4 
10*2 

7-  8 
7*9 

8-  0 
64 

lik 

1^7 
W 
ln7 

Sr7 

3-2 

30 
3*5 
3-5 
3-2 
3-7 
3-2 
3-6 
3-5 

1876-80 
1881-85 
1886-90 
1891-95 
1896^1880 
1901-05 
1906-10 
1911-15 
1916-20 

88 
99 

100 
94 

102 
78 
79 
80 
68 

Money. W^aai^y, 


m 


.JS^^^'^^^'^^^^'i^J!^  in  column  2  of  Table  IV  have  approximatelv  the 
Ws^osas^^^^  «H*umi3  oorrespomk  similarly  with  column  6  (itis 

a  mere  comcidenee  without  any  8^?uficanceth«WhMl^«*iieaeWo«j|«miM«ide^^ 

cal) ;  and  column  4  corresponds  similarly  with  column  7.  Tliese  oorrespondonees  mean  that 
*^'«f  fr"'''^         effective  wages  may  be  derived  by  expreiZgnominal  wa^ 
mtePM  of  the  price  of  a  pArtacular  food  unit.    This  proposition  cannot  be  arnept^ 
i^amn^i  nA'^tnt  inwat-so  to-assert  it.    The  dietary  habits  of  the  people  have 
changed,  the  consumj)tion  of  meat  per  hewl,  for«i»iipte,  haying  faUen  by  about  40  per 
cent,  smee  1911     Tins  matter  was  discussed  in  my  m^randuii  on  Po<^  paMwK 
June  last.    Probably  the  meat  purchased  has  been  more  efFectivcly  consumed,  so  that 
mnn^ n^^t.  -T^^^^f  ^  to  purchase,  for  purposes  of  absorption  and  waste,  so 
fflwcn  M  matm.    Tta»-Me  fact,  shown  in  column  5,  that  the  average  weekly  wa<re  of 
the  craftsman  during  191 W5  contained  the  price  of  eleven  of  the  weekly  food  Liits 
chosen,  while  during  1916-20  it  contained  the  price  of ,  bat  nine  of  those  4its.  w^to 
some  extent  modified  by  the  proved  change  in  the  actual  unit  of  food  consiimptiom 
More  generally,  can  it  be  held  to  be  proved  that  the  variations  in  food  alone,  arc  ap^ro^- 
mately  representative  of  the  variations  in  the  general  purchasing  power  of  monev? 
Mr.  Knibbs  did  not  thmk  8«  when  he  initiated  the  scheme  on  which  W  tables  are  based. 
HIS  tables  of  the  general  purchasing  power  of  money  are  based  on  the  variations  in  tho 
pnce  of  the  eombmation  of  the  food  unit  actually  consumed  about  tiw  beeinnmg  of  the 
present  century,  together  witii  an  average  unit  of  shelter.    The  experience  of  the  United 
StMes,  during  recent  yeai-s,  tends  to  show,  however,  that  the  price  of  a  unit  of  f  aod  is  a 
better  guide  to  the  general  purchasing  power  of  money  than  the  price  of  a  combination 
of  units  of  food  and  shelter,  and  the  Board  has  determined  to  make  a  thorough  test  of 
this  quesuon  by  collecting  i,riees  of  all  the  elements  which  make  up  the  cost  of  livinff 
l°r  r§  ^     ^''^"'^  standard.    Th^  Federal  Basic  Wa     Commission,  in  its  recenS? 
pubhshed  Report,  adopted  the  Board's  view,  and  rocom:uenJed  that  a  Fedo-il  Bureau 
Of  Labour  Statistaot  be  established,  whose  duties  shouU  include  that  of  makinr.  a  .simi'ar 
comprehensive  collection  of  prices.   The  Commonwealth  Statistician  has  had  under 
consideration  for  some  time  the  question  whether  it.^  desirable  to  estoid  the  price 
collections  to  clotlung  and  other  commodities  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  involved.  Mean- 
while, we  may  regard  index-numbers  of  eiTcctive  wages  which  are  derived  l.v  considerins 
wa^  m  l^tum  to  the  prices  of  food  alone  as  of  at  least  equal  authority  with  those 
baaed  on  the  pi3M  cl  food  and  dMttnsinGomHnation.  j 

If  the  figures  in  Table  IV  be  studied,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  present  imsatisfactorv  as 

well  as  satisfactory  features.  The  economic  position  of  both  the  craftsman  and  the 
agricultural  labourer  improved  vastly  k»tween  1823  .nnd  1875.  During,  the  los^  five  vears 
of  this  half  century  they  were  both  twice  as  weU  off  as  at  the  bc-gimiing.  v^.o  iK.<it.i.,n 
ronrt  ^""''^f^^^^  °«.^!'y  maintained  hy  the  craftsman,  and  also  by  tho  navvy,  until  about 
1900,  and  tho  position  of  the  agnooltural  labourer  improved  stOl  farther  during  this 
f  art-her  quarter  of  a  century.  A  "  wages  py.;tem  "  or  "  cajHtalistic  system  "  under  which 
the  material  com^rii  of  the  wage-eamcr  can  be  doubled  duiing  half  a  crn*nrv  and  nearly 
maintamed  for  a  further  quarter  of  a  century  would  not  apuear  to  be  fuailaineii*^allv  bad 
Moreover,  the  figures  do  not  form  a  complete  measure  of  the  increase  m  material  coinfort 
For  instance,  tne  hours  of  labour  have  deor>-.aned.  Bavemmts,  toads,zaaways  are  now 
provided  at  no  greater  cfTcetivo  cost  rbrn  car'ipv  menns  r  f  transport.  Tho  gualitv  of  the 
bread,  sugar,  meat,  butter  and  other  things  has  improwai. 

"With  the  dawn  of  a  now  century,  however,  a  change  .seems  to  have  come.  TIic  a  vc  a.'o 
WMSber  of  children  under  the  age  of  Wrdopendenfon  t*»  married  male,  whicli  had  already 
iBdecd  shown  a  tendency  to  decrease  between  1880  and  1900,  sufiered  a  fell  betmeB'tte 
censuses  of  1901  and  1911  from  nearly  2-2  to  1-8.  The  figures  in  Table  IV  seem  to 
W*e»te  a  considerable  fall  in  the  material  comfort  of  both  the  craftsman  and  the  navx^' 
ane^«tlle'IMpanin3  of  the  century,  and  that  this  falling  tcndencv  It.s  lK>en  acxle  -ated 
■^'3««*-  ^  agniidtwal  ilabeafer' seems,  however,  lo  have  maintained 

^^^^^  ^^^i^M  1 

This  matter  is  so  important  that  all  available  statistics  whicIi  hear  on  it  Bhould  bo 
«onaiacred.  In  my  report, .section  I,  dated  20th  August,  19i0,  on  tii.-  Purchasing  Power 
Of  Money,  oflfeotwe  waga  index-numbers  derived  from  Mr.  Knibbs'  .statistics  and  based- 
on  the  j>no3  of  , food  9mA  alidter  cQmbmed  (hk  hajsia),  ^vaie  ahowa  in  Table  VI.  riiis 
tab.o  mdicated  a  considerable  fall  rin  the  standard  eomlMli'of  l^-wA^-eMner^siim  1910 
b  It  not  so  preat  a  fall  as  that  .shown  in  Table  IV  above,  io^qiaw  of  the  donU  whether 
^i'liTTir^^  J  ^'^^       purposes  of  comparison  with  Ibe  figures  shoAvn  in 

^bte  JVymdex-jmmbera  of  effective  wagc;^.  liavc  been  computed  fiwm  his  statist  of 

prieos  of  food  alone.    Mr.  Knibbs' 
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researches  into  wages  current  before  the  year  1906,  refer  to  single  years  aepanted  bv 
wnaBt  date  for  which  he  gives  wage  statistics :—  . 


Tabia  V. 

iTOHX-jnjinaBS  of  Average  Efectiye  Wages  in  New  South  Wales  based  on  the  prices  of 

Pood  and  Gbooeries  only. 


Tear. 

Average  Nomiiul 

»  f  ttj^  t . 

Index-mimbers  of 
Price  of  Food  and 
Qvoeeries. 

AvaraMEOaeti** 
Wage. 

1891 

100 

inn 

100 

1896 

95 

w 

113 

1901 

100 

OA 

104 

1906 

103 

XW 

102 

1907 

106' 

AQ 
VO 

t                       1  AO 

j  108 

1908 

106 

107 

99 

1909 

100 

106 

104. 

1910 

112 

104 

108 

1911 

117 

103 

113 

1912 

123 

118 

105 

1913 

126 

118 

107 

1914  (») 

127 

120 

105 

1915 

129 

146 

88 

191G 

134 

159 

85 

1917 

143 

161 

89 

1918 

147 

162 

91 

1919 

158 

186 

85 

1920 

188 

230 

82 

'1^^''''''       correspondence  which  aeenui  to  exist  between  effective 
wages  and  the  produr-tive  netiv  tv  of  tlie  nation     If  we  fiomn&m  ^^^^l  enecuve 

the  two  five-year  periods  1909-1913  and  1915-\919  STat'St^rTTefftS 
SS.Si^«ir  n^-ds  by  about  19  per  cent.    It  is  TmlZ^:  th^h^ 

Pfwtacfcive  efliciency  per  unit  of  population  fell  between  the  same  periods  by  about  22 

The  figures  in  Table  V  stiU  do  not  indicate  so  great  a  fall  as  the  fifnires  relatini.  to 
craftsmen  shown  m  Table  IV    They  refer,  howeverfto  the  average  wagef i?Lanv  Ssts 

rtatfe^^  LlfT  H-  -^Tq^'  °^  wage-earners  in  the  CommolvweSr 

statBtws  for  the  individual  States  are  not  immediately  available  but  tlie  JmLiO^^ 
h««be«n  about  the  same  in  New  South  Wales  as  in  the' Commonwealth  ?)!  *^ 


h^'l^Uk^r'"  ^%]ct^^y^Z'n^^^^  to  advance  rapidly,  the  average  through  each  year 
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Tabub  VL 


laittz-HiWBSBs  of  Kouiiial  Wages  of  Gumps  of  Wagw«nie»  in  the  Commonwerith. 


Ofoop. 

1891. 

1806. 

leei. 

t 

1811. 

me 

1919 

 —  

1  1906. 

(•). 

(•). 

Wood,  Furniture,  &c  

1,000 

919 

997 

1.000 

1,100 

1,218 

1,445 

K^isneeiing,  Metal  Works,  &c  

1,000 

998 

1,016 

1,030 

1,143 

1,302 

1,626 

Building   

1,000 

910 

1,066 

1,086 

1,229 

1,380 

1,578 

^Mining,  Quarrying,  &c  

1,000 

927 

941 

964 

1,053 

1,262 

1,821 

lUfl  and  Tram  Services.  

1,000 

1,003 

1,030 

1,031 

1,121 

1,246 

1,544 

Agricultural,  Pastoral  

1,000 

962 

921 

988 

1,234 

1,579 

2,017 

Domestic,  Hotels,  &c   . 

1,000 

929 

934  : 

944 

1,383 

1,553 

2,089 

1,000 

964 

1^ 

1,021 

1,180 

137 

1,726 

th^TJ%lu  ?v  ''a  uf  "'^"^  favouraMe  indications  of  TaWe  V  as  compared  with 
TwL^    i« in  V  nominal  wages  as  a  whole  increased  between  1891  and 

ii^^^'L    -i!:   I  'I  ^^"^  y^*-  ^^'^  nominal  wages  of  workers  in  the  building  trades. 

TWW  and  furniture  trades,  engmeering  and  metal  trades  Uken  together  increased  by  onl  v  55 
109  f     nommal  wages  of  agiicultnral  labourere.  on  the  other  hand,  increased  by 

r  K  !  .  ,  persons  engaged  in  personal  services  by  109  per  cent.  H 
account  be  taken  of  these  differences,  it  will  found  that  the  indications  of  ^lUe  lY 
as  regards  both  craftsmen  and  agricultural  labourers  are  approximately  correct. 

(■)  Tlieeadof  theyear. 


APPENDIX  No.  5. 
MEMORANDUM  Bi'  STATISTICAL  OFFICEB. 
Milk  PBODUcnoH,  1904-1919. 

aOtii  June,  1991. 

'^r."'®  referred  to  in  my  memo,  of  the  13th  April  aa  having  been  pre- 
paied  by  the  Government  Statistician  according  to  a  schedule  which  I  oomamaickted  to 
an  officer  of  the  Bureau  whom  he  sent  to  consult  with  me.  ^ 

Columns  (4)  (5)  and  (6)  show  the  details  of  the  improvement  in  tlie  butter-making 

n  iJr.  •  \  ""/i?  Pu"'?'^  ^"^^'^ ■  '^'"^  conveniently  represented  by  the  indef 
numbers  m  column  (7),  which  show  tliat  milk,  regarded  as  raw  material  for  producine 

'"!iST'^^v^y/^°"*^  ^  f*""         ^»       ^^"O'i  1909-13  as  compared  with  the  period 
lWMr-8,  and  by  about  7  per  cent,  in  the  period  1915-19  as  compared  with  1909-13, 

S?^^^^^  details  of  the  imjirovement  in  the  cheeae-makiw 

quality  of  milk.    This  is  also  represented  by  index-numbers  in  column  (11). 

Column  (12)  shows  weighted  index-numbers  measuring  the  improvement  in  the  quality 
ot  milk  from  both  aspects  combined,  the  butter-making  aspect  being,  durina  the  period 
much  mote  important  commercially  than  the  cheese-making  aspect. .  ' 

Column  (12)  shows  the  actual  yield  of  milk  in  gallons  during  each  year  of  the  period 
and  the  last  column  of  the  tabic  shows  what  may  be  termed  the  "equivalent  yield"  of 
mlk  during  each  year,  the  quality  of  the  milk  being  regarded  as  constant  throughout. 
Ihus  a  decrease  m  the  average  apparent  yield  of  nearly  3  per  cent,  between  the  latt  two 

nlr«  J  i  TiP^"°*u.!!'  "T'^S  *°  improvement  of  7  per  cent,  in  the  quality,  or  perhaps 
partly  in  the  methods  of  treatment*  seen  to  be  really  m  ioemue  of  about  4  W  cent. 
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APRMDIX  No.  6. 

Table  suppliedf  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Sn^th,  Govenuneni  Stalisticiao,  showing  tlio  ottmlicr  o' 
Sheep  shorn  in  Naw  Soctb  Wales,  «id  the  eetiiiwted  weigfak  and  T«faie  of  tiw  aToiacn 


Year. 

• 

Xamber  of  Sheep 
Sboni  fincliidin*^ 
Jambs). 

Estimated  weight  of 

>»  um  V '  11  fcii       )  IK.  r 
sheep  ehoni. 

Estimated  value  of 
wool  per  sheep 
sJioriL. 

millions* 

lb. 

s.  d. 

J.  090 

^1 .9 

C  ill 

O'Oi 

2  11 

1899 

34^  * 

5*61 

4  1 

1900 

38-4 

6-22 

3  8 

1901 

40-4 

6-20 

3  4 

1902 

27-6 

6*47 

3  5 

♦1903 

■  •  • . 

• 

* 

*  •  * 

1904 

31*8 

6-12 

4  2 

1905 

37-1 

6-50 

5  0 

1906 

41-7 

6-82 

5  5 

1907 

43-6 

6-47 

5  8 

1908-9 

41-9 

6-82 

4  9 

1909-10 

434 

7-33 

5  0 

1910-11 

44-5 

7-07 

4  11 

1911-12 

44-0 

7-24 

4  9 

1912-13 

38-4 

7-07 

5  2 

1913-14 

37-9 

7-93 

5  10 

1914-15 

37-3 

7-20 

5  1 

1915-16 

90*9 

7*09 

6  1 

1916--17 

32*1 

7-39 

8  11 

1917-18 

35-6 

7-08 

9  0 

1918-19 

370 

713 

8  9 

*  luformatioii  uot  available. 

Information  for  the  years  1898  to  1906  was  obtained  by  the  Government  Statistician 
from  the  reports  of  the  Stock  Department,  and  from  1907  onwards  from  returns 
fomiahed  to  the  Burera  of  Statistics. 


